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THE EDITORS TO THE PUBLIC, 


We presume that our relations to this journalare 
suficiently understood to admit of the withdrawal of 
the Article by which we introduced ourselves to the 
public in this capacity. Our own taste in such mat- 
ters would incline us to withdraw our names entirely 
from its columns, and to leave The Independent to be 
known solely in its own name and character. But as 
such & course might be misconstrued, we deem it expe- 
dient for the present to continue the announcement 
of our sole responsibility as the editors of the paper. 

Lreonarp Bacon. 
Jos. P. Taompson. 
R. S. Srorrs, Jun. 





THE PERSECUTED PORTUGUESE EXILES. 


{Continued.} 


and Rev. Messrs. Boodie, Banks, Kerr. Black, 
and Berry, on a Visit from the United States to 
this island. I said to these brethren that I be. 
lieved God would in his way prepate a place for 
his people in some pe | where I might retire 
with the whole church, that he would open 
the hearts of the faithful that they might bestow 
upon us the requisite aid. These gentlemen 
thought the United States of America offered ad- 
vantages greater than any other country for a 
Bible-reading, spiritual, virtuous, industrious 
people,—that a people persecuted for the Gos- 

I's sake could not fail of finding sympathy in 
the hearts of the friends of Christ in America. I 
have also written to the friends df Christ in 
Scotland, that they might still feel for this peo- 
ple, who must receive immediate aid, or many of 
them will perish with misery. I do not ask for 
money, but for lands. I ask what God has 
givento man, that he might earn his bread by the 
sweat of his brow. Our people are mechanics 
and farmers, virtuous and industrious ; they will 
soon thrive with the blessing of God, and the la- 
bor of their hands. They will soon rejoice in 
abundance, for they hate vice and love virtue. 
And as the Rev. Mr. Gonsalves was about. to 
return to his field of labor in the United States, I 
have taken the liberty, in the name of a perse- 
cuted and suffering people, to write a letter to 
the Protestant friends of Christ in America, 
through the American Protestant Society, that 
they may pray for us, and come to some holy 
and charitable determination in our behalf. For 
lam ready to depart to any part of the world 
where this people of the hand may enjoy the 
blessings of God’s grace, and leave the same to 
their dear children. Farewell. The God of 
peace bless you, my friend,'and all America, 
with the riches of his grace. 

‘Your affectionate brother in Christ, 
“ Arsenio Nicos Da Sriva.” 

In a subsequent letter, dated June 14, 1849, be 
expresses his anxiety that American Christians 
should eorrectly enter into the spirit of his for- 
mer letter. His great desire was that-his people 
should grow in spirituality of mind. His object 
was not mere worldly advantage, but he was 


driven by urgent necessity to seek their removal. 


Our last brought down the history of the exiles And he specially desired a union in mutual prayer 


to the time of their expatriation and arrival in 
the West Indies. 


for God’s Spirit to be poured forth, “and that 


The principal part of them | there might subsist between us that cordial, fra- 


went to the Island of Trinidad, where, under the ternal, Christian communion, which is so pleas- 


protection of British law, they hoped to enjoy at 


once the blessings of religious freedom, the un- | ing between the different members of that mysti- | 


ing and so mutually advantageous, when subsist- 


disturbed enjoyment of the Bible and of religious | ¢! body of which Christ is the glorious head.” 


worship, and the opportunity of earning their 


The Free Church Record, for January, contains 


subsistence by industry, and training up their|@ letter of Mr. Da Silva to the Colonial Com- 
children for God. In the last particulars their | mittee of the Free Church of Scotland, bearing 
hopes were entirely disappointed. The sordid } date Oct. 6, 1848, in which he details still more 
and selfish planters of Trinidad, exasperated at | Piteously the condition of his afflicted and op- 


the deliverance of their slaves out of their power, 
had made the representations of the great demand 
for labor mainly for the purpose of keeping 
cown the price of labor to so low a rate that the 
working people should have no chance for social 
improvement or intellectual culture, to make 
them worthy of the freedom they had just ob- 
tained through the munificence of the British na- 
tion. They took no interest in the case of the 
Portuguese as Christian exiles; they favored no 
plans for general and social advancement of the 
working population; but sought to reduce the 
strangers, like the freed negroes, to the lowest 
condition of dependence, and toil, and poverty. 
In this extremity their attention was naturally 
turned to the United States. Their removal to 
Trinidad had taken place under the particular 
auspices of the Free Church of Scotland, to 
which body they very naturally looked for coun- 
sel and guidance. Mr. Da Silva, their leader, 
was ordained as their pastor, by the Protestant 
ministers in Trinidad, the Free Church minister 
taking the lead. Whether Mr. Da Silva regard- 
ed himself asa Presbyterian, and a member of 
the Free Church Presbytery, and whether the 
church, constituted in so primitive a manner, 
under circumstaftes so like the apostolic age, is 


pressed people. 


He says: 
‘More than one hundred and twenty commu- 


rence with which this act of worship is performed 
touch the heart even of the unbelieving. Be- 


sides, the regularity with which the people at- 
tend on days fixed for ordinary worship, and the 


general blamelessness of their lives, exercise, in 
some degree, beneficial influence upon the char- 
acter of those among whom we dwell. God, who 
has begun this good work among them, will carr 

it on; but till this day, through many, many ai- 
flictions, have these children had to pass. In the 
midst of them we constantly implore his mercy ; 
and sure we are that he will hear us. The suf- 
ferings in which this church is at present involved 
arise from the decaying state of this island. With 
difficulty do the people at all find labor so as to 
be able to support themselves and their families, 


and to pay the rent of their houses, which are 
always exceedingly high. 
extreme necessity, those of them who sicken 
die as much in consequence of want as from the 
severity of their disease. 
are almost naked, and have only rags to sleep : : 
on. Such of them as are of age to be sent to votes cast against license, and two for license, 
school are, as a matter of sheer necessity, put to | and those two by a rum-seller and his hired man! 
service for food and clothing. 
that they learn ? 
the doctrine of the Gospel; and, consequently, 
the children, who should grow up to take the 


In circumstances of 


Their little children 


And what is it 
Everything that is opposite to 


a Presbyterian Church in its internal structure, pr of their believing parents in love to the 


with a “bench of elders,” and under the “ re- 
view and control” of a Presbytery, we are not 
informed, nor is it material to this narrative, 
Our impressions are, however, that this exile 
church is simply a church of Christ, having in 
itself only the powers and responsibilities which 
are given by the laws of Christ to every individ+ 
ual congregation of professed believers, and 
therefore claiming the equal Christian sympathy 
and fellowship of every other churchjthat shall 
come in contact with it. In regard to Mr. Da 
Silva’s character and qualifications as the pastor 
and leader of the exiles, we have the testimony 
of Rey, Mr. Kennedy, pastor of a Presbyterian 
church in Trinidad, dated March 24, 1848, “ that 
his diligence and faithfulness as a minister of the 
Gospel are most exemplary,” and that he “is 
characterized by great judiciousness, and is able 
to give wise counsel in things temporal to his 
expatriated countrymen, as well as to act as their 
spiritual instructor and guide.” 

Early in the year 1848, the American Protest- 
ant Society sent their Portuguese missionary, 
Rev. Mr. Gonsalves, to Trinidad, to inquire after 
the welfare of the exiles, to learn their state, to 
encourage their hearts with Christian sympathy, 
and to ascertain what needed to be done in their 
behalf. This visit was like cold water to the | 
pilgrims of the desert. It was light in their! 
darkness, and the poor exiles hoped that the 


rd, are like seed-corn that is completely lost.” 
He then describes, without one word of com- 


«with the consent of the Free Church of Scot- 
land,” his reasons for supposing that the know- 
ledge of their hapless condition must have reach- 
ed their Scottish friends, his surprise at receiving 
no advices from them, and his determination still 
to take no decided step without their authoriza- 
tion. He adds: 


“Above forty Portuguese have already gone 
to the United States. I was greatly grieved on 
account of it, as it would have been much better 
not to separate from their brethren, but to wait 
with Christian patience till your resolutions on 
the subject were ascertained. Many of these 
have written to their Christian brethren, telling 
them that they had been kindly received by the 
Society, and that it had given them a house to 
live in till the arrival of the whole Church from 
Trinidad, when they might join it, and go to the 
place that should be fixed for their settlement. 
“If you, then, shall approve and aid in the re- 
moval of this Church to a country which offers 
it a hospitable welcome, we may expect that 
your approval of the step may not be unaccom- 
anied with the blessing of the Lord. (1 Tim. 5: 
.) My only joy in the Lord is to see dear com- 
panions in persecution and brethren in Christ es- 
tablished in the form of a colony—occupied in 
their respective labors, having the means of 
sending their children to receive instruction, and 











churches which had thus expressed sympathy for 
them, would, on learning their true condition, be 
prepared to lend them a vigorous helping hand of 
deliverance from the thraldom and misery they 
were in. Mr. Gonsalves, on his return, brought 
the following letter from Mr. Da Silva. It has 
been published in this country, but its excellence 
and the present circumstances give it an inter- 
est which is not temporary. We give it with a 
slight abridgment 


‘Triniwab, Port Spain, 1848. 
e Executive Board of the American Protestant Society. 


“My Dear Bretaren wn Curist :-—Your Mis- 
sionary, the Rev. Mr. Gonsalves, accomplished 
with zeal the evangelical work which you gave 
him to do amongst = people of Madeira, brought 
here, as you are already aware, in consequence 
of having been furiously persecuted by the priests 
of Rome. This people prefer the Gospel of 
Christ to all their earthly possessions, and for 
the Gospel’s sake have given up houses and 
“a and all their interests in their own native 
and 

“When your missionary arrived, he found me 
constituted the minister of this spiritual people. 
And he will inform you, as a faithful eye-witness, 
of the great blessings enjoyed by this church, 
poured down upon us through the faith of Jesus 
our Savior. 


To th 


giving glory to God in their sweet songs of 
praise. So would this persecuted Church pre- 
vail against its enemies, and remain unbroken till 
the day of the arrival of the Bridegroom.” 

Mr. Da Silva was probably enabled to see that 
the removal of the section of his Church who 
came to New York in October was of the Lord. 
Their devoted attention to him, and his tender re- 
gard evinced for them during his last sickness, 
clearly proved the unity and love which subsist- 
ed between them. 

(To be continued.) 
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LETTER FROM OMI0. 


Co_umsus, O., Maren &, 1849. 

Messrs. Epirors :—The first Sabbath of March 
was one of rare interest here. It was the tenth 
anniversary of the existence of the 2d Presby- 
terian Church, organized by Dr. Beecher, with 
the assistance of two other clergymen. 

The doctor was even then an old man ; but his 
well used energies have not yet failed. On this 
tenth anniversary he was invited to be present, 
and join in the thanksgiving of the church for 
the blessings of the past. 

I had never before met him, and I felt desirous 





“Finding myself constituted the pastor (though 


of ascertaining the source of that great strength 


unworthy of so great a trust) of a church of j that had sustained him through fifty years of in- 


nearly six hundred persons, it is not only my 
duty to feed them with spiritual aliment, but also 
to : prayerfully their temporal good ; endea- 
vormhg to keep them together in the faith, and 
enjoyment of their daily. bread. 
“ And that they may be able to hear the Word 
of God with profit on the days appointed, I do 
not see here the prospect of keeping this people 
in the midst of the present distress, as their 
bors are not paid as they should be; for in this 
sickly climate, when the husband and father is 
taken to the hospital, the wife and children are 
left destitute, and not being able to pay the house- 
rents, they are turned into the streets to beg from 
door to door. This state of things led me to so- 
licit of the Governor of this island (Lord Harris) 
a portion of land to be divided amongst the Por- 
tuguese, that they might onthe same build their 
cabins, provided they could receive some aid in 
advance, to be paid by them in the course of 
tme. But although the Governor is friendly to 
us, yet in his official capacity he said he cotild 
hot comply with our request. And finally, in 
the midst of these efforts, the Bank of the West 
indies failed, and sugars came down in price, and 
usiness was prostrated to the ruin of man 
households, Government works were stopped, 
-_ laborers can find nothing to do. - And worse 
than all, our children, whose motals should be 
reserved at ever expense, are mixed with a 
OW, profane, wretched Roman Catholic las 
tion. T have consulted also’ the Rey. Mr Ken 
nedy, pastor of the English Presbyterian church, 


\defatigable labor, and made him a name that is 
repeated with veneration throughout the land. 

Doubtless his powers are somewhat impaired ; 
yet still they retain enough of freshness and 
vigor, as well as peculiarity, to distinguish him 
from all others. His manner, his language, his 
sentiment, all bear the stamp of originality, 
There is a child-like simplicity and directness in 
his address, and a freedom from studied ornament 
almost puritanic, combined with unyielding firm- 
ness and. self-conviction; and in these last, if I 
mistake not, may be found the secret of his pe- 
culiar success. 

The church which he addressed was a branch 
broken from the Old School First Presbyterian 
Church of this city, which has been for many 
years under the pastoral charge of the Rev. Dr. 
Hoge, a Virginian of the olden time, both in 
manner and spirit ; courteous, but strongly con- 
servative, retaining the spirit and manners that 
characterized the educated men of the last cen- 
tury, rather than the strongly-marked character. 
istics of the present. ; 

Those who withdrew from that communion 
were mostly individuals of a modern stamp of 
feeling—men who sympathized more with the 
advancing spirit of freedom of thought and inde- 
pendence of action, Their first design was to 





nicants take the Lord’s Supper on the last Sab-| 
bath of each month. The solemnity and reve- 
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BY S. W. BENEDICT. 











form’ an independent Congtegational Church; 


ganized upon a plan similar to that pursued by 
many churches on the Western Reserve—a Pres- 
byterian Church with Congregational principles, 
This was, perhaps, for the time, apparently ex- 
pedient ; yet I cammot but regret that this form 
has. ever been adopted. in, the West. While it 
has seemed favorable to churches in their infan- 
cy, it has led to’ many unpleasant divisions after 
they have acquired strength. This Church, how- 
ever, has prospered under the judicious pastoral 
charge of the Rey. H..L. Hitchcock. Jt has in- 
creased from about 31 to upwards of 200; has 
built a comfortable house, and contributed some- 
what liberally to the support of missions, Bible 
societies, &c. At the present time, there is a 
good degree of religious.interest felt, and several 
additions have recently been made to the Charch 
from the world. 

In looking over the densely-packed throng 
that had crowded together to listen to his dis- 
course, Dr. Beecher remarked that he perceived 
that it would be the duty of a part of the congre- 
gation to colonize before long, as their present 
home would soon be too strait for them. “ But,” 
said he, “when you go forth to build another 
house for the worship of God, do. it with Chris- 
tian simplicity. Let it be neat, but let there be 
nothing in it to attract the eye. In these splen- 
did houses of worship, if there were no other 
sin, there is this most fearful one—the poor can- 
not be saved in them.” 

In the evening, he delivered one of his charac- 
teristic discourses, aimed against the doctrine of 
universal salvation. He laid down his proposi- 
tions something after the manner of the Theses 
of Luther. The first, seemingly remote; the 
next, scarcely less so; but each gradually ad- 
vancing like the sides of the iron shroud, till the 
last crushed the victim to atoms. 

Would any of those about to enter upon the 
labors of the ministry in the West inquire how, 
at an age when most men’s powers utterly fail, 
he still retains such vigor, let them know he has 
preserved his health of body and mind by inces- 
sant labor and habitual trust in God. Said he, 
“When I began to labor in the ministry I cove- 
nanted with the Lord that I would labor for Him 
if He would take care of my family; and,” he 
added, “He has most faithfully discharged His 
part of the compact, and I have tried, in my poor 
way, to discharge mine. 
Yours truly, H. M. T. 
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LETTER FROM VERMONT. 


Mancnester, Vt., March, 1849. 
THE LICENSE QUESTION. 
Messrs. Epirors:—You will learn by the 
papers that the “No License” ticket has prevail- 
ed in Vermont by a majority much larger than 
the friends of Temperance anticipated. This de- 
cisive veto on the rum traffic, by the people them- 
selves, will carry with it a great moral influence, 
sufficient, it is hoped, to deter rum-sellers from 
violating the law. For the people have not only 
voted “No License,” but are resolved to sustain 
the No License Law. This the rum-sellers are 
beginning to understand, for it is already whis- 
pered among them, “It will not do to sell rum 
this year? The large towns uniformly go against 
license, and by larger majorities than small towns. 
The vote of Bennington stands 489 No License to 
89 License. In one town there were two hundred 


Many intemperate men voted No License, saying : 
“Tf we do not see the stuff about we shall not 
drink.” ‘This decisive condemnation of the rum- 
traffic at the ballot-box, cheers the friends of 
Temperance, sends dismay into the ranks of King 
Alcohol, and will do much to make the traffic 


plaint or impatience, the steps he had taken to | disgraceful as well as criminal. 
bring the matter before the American churches, 
his anxiety that nothing should be done but| there is an interesting work of grace in progress, 


In Pawlet, a few miles north of Manchester, 


and an encouraging state of things in other 
churches in the vicinity. 


Respectfully, J. T. 


AN ILLUSTRIOUS ANCESTRY. 


years of age, in a private letter, after tracing his 
ancestry back to the Mayflower, remarks: 

“ Perhaps you may think that the genealogical 
part of my letter is the fruit of an old man’s 
weakness. But itis not so. I take solid com- 
fort in knowing that eight persons of that won- 
derful company who came to Plymouth in the 
year of our Lord, 1620, were persons from whom 

have descended, and from whom I love to con- 
sider my descent, because I have reason to hope 
that they loved the Savior, and were eminently 
useful in His service through a long life, some of 
them to almost 90 years of age. The glory of 
the children are their fathers.’ ” 


For the Independent. 

ON DOUBLE FORMS IN LANGUAGE. 
Besides the ordinary modes of forming words, 
namely, by germination or reduplication, as sing- 
song ; by internal change of vowel, as song ; by 
a prefix, as desing (in German) ; by a suffix, as 
singer ; by composition, as singing-master ; and 
by inflection, as singest (all having relation to 
the same stem-verb or root, sing) ; there is an- 
other process for forming words, deserving of 
more attention than has usually been paid to it. 
The process to which I allude is the develop- 
ment of double forms. The same identical word, 
that is, the same root with the same prefix or suf- 
x, or other modification, sometimes acquires 
two forms, to which, in the course of time, differ- 
ent meanings are attached. 

This bipartition of the form of a word, or de- 
velopment of a new or second form, is sometimes 
of long standing, and sometimes of comparatively 
recent origin. Thus— 

Beam and boom are both ultimately derived 
from Goth. bagms, a tree; the former through An- 
glo-Saxon, beam ; and the latter, as a marine term, 
through Dutch, boom. 

Cadence or cadency and chance are both ulti- 
mately derived from Lat. cado, to fall ; the former 
through Fr. cadence ; and the latter through Norm. 
Fr. cheaunce. This bipartition of form is com- 
mon to the French and the English. 

Canker and cancer are both derived from Lat. 
cancer, a crab ; the former retaining the original 
hard sound of Lat. c, and the latter adopting a 
soft sound, 

Cant and chant are both derived from Lat. can- 
to, to sing. This bipartition exists only in mod- 
ern English. 

Capital or chapiter and chapter are both derived 
from Lat. capitellum or capitulum, a diminutive 
from caput, the head. The two forms originated 
in ancient Latin, but the difference of meaning 
in subsequent times. 

Chart and card are both derived from Lat. 
charta, paper. The distinction exists only in 
English. 

Compute and count are both derived from com- 
puto, to. reckon. The distinction runs through 
the modern Latin languages. 

Declination and declension are both from Lat. 
declinatio, a bending down. The distinction ex- 
ists only in English. : 

Facility and faculty are both the abstract form- 
ed from the Latin adjective facilis, that is done 
easy. This bipartitionof form and meaning took 
place in ancient Roman times, and has existed 
more than two thousand years. 
tition has arisen in Romanceormoderm Latin times. 





but, by the advice pf Dr. Beecher, they were or-| La 


——— 


Propriety and property are both formed from 
t.. proprietas, quality. This bipartition exists 
only in modern English. 

Provident and prudent are both participial ad- 
jectives, from Lat. provideo, to look forward. The 
distinction -has existed from the earliest Latin 
times. 

Ratio, ration, and reason, are all from Lat. ra- 
tio, a reckoning. : 

Shell and scale both accord in Germ. schale, 
which has both meanings. 

Skiff and shep are both from Goth. skip. 

Swallow and swill both accord in Anglo-Sax. 
swelgan, which has both meanings. 

Tenth and tithe are both derivatives from An- 
glo-Sax. tyn, ten. M. 

For the Independent. 


HIGH CHURCH. 


An article in a late Evangelist gives this ac- 
count of what it calls High-Churchism : ‘It does 
not consist so much in a particular set of dogmas, 
as in one great principle. It may be found in 
every branch of the Chureh—-in every denomi- 
nation of Christians, as well as in the anti-Chris- 
tian Papacy. It is an offensive element often 
found in connection with evangelical creeds and 
a pure worship. It is, indeed, signalized in cer- 
tain connections more than in others; but it is a 
root of bitterness, putting forth its ramifications 
in al] directions.” 

This is a true description. But the definition 
afterwards given, and upon which the article is 
framed, confines it to the most palpable and avow- 
ed kind of anti-Christian principle and conduct : 
to exalt an external form, or a non-essential 
doctrine, toa decisive and absolute standard of 
church communion.” It well declares this, in its 
full exhibition, to be Anti-Christ : being a religion 
of forms, it sets itself in opposition to all true 
and evangelical religion, and is the leading ob- 
stacle which stands in the way of the progress 
of truth and the prevalence of vital piety in this 
day of peculiar Christian effort. But there is a 
kind of “High-Churchism,” which comes under 
the general view of the above extract, which is 
not discussed in the Evangelist ; of which there 
is More reason to complain, inasmuch as “it is 
often found in connection with evangelical creeds 
and a pure worship.” 

The Romish Church, the Puseyite and High 
Church Episcopalians, openly avow their “ High- 
Churchism ;” and those who become connected 
with them embrace the connection understand- 
ingly, and voluntarily submit themselves to the 
power and authority of Bishops, and to the pro- 
fession of a formal religion, “ seen and known of 
all.” These may be openly met, and their prin- 
ciples encountered by all the moral forces which 
the Gospel furnishes from its treasury. They 
are also to be pitied, as shutting themselves out 
of the benign influences of Gospel truth ; and if 
the writer includes, as it would seem he does, our 
Baptist brethren (which, however, lre ought not 
to include), their close table is known before- 
hand, and they also are to be pitied as separating 
themselves from the communion of others whom 
they acknowledge to be Christians. But there 
are other churches, ecclesiastical connections, and 
orders, wholly opposed to everything which par- 
takes of ecclesiastical power, properly so called, 
and wholly opposed to all dependence upon modes 
and forms for salvation, relying wholly upon the 
force of truth and the efficacy of Divine grace, 
who consider all right ecclesiastical action as 
moral action only, and all coercive action therein, 
direct or indirect, as unscriptural and oppressive, 
and that lords in the Church, whether Popes, Pa- 
triarchs, Bishops, Priests, Pastors, or Elders, are 
the very “anti-Christs that should come,” and of 
whom John says “even now there are many.” 
The members of these churches and connections 
give full force to the words of ovr Lord—“The 
princes of the Gentiles exercise ddminion over 
them, and they that are great exercise authority 
upon them: but it shall not be so among you; 
but whosoever will be chief among you, let 
him be your servant.” They also consider the 
words of Peter to be clear and conclusive in re- 
lation to the same subject: “Feed the flock of 
God which is among you, taking the oversight ; 
neither as being lords over God’s heritage, but 
being ensamples to the flock ; yea, all of you be 
subject to one another, and be clothed with hu- 
mility.” 

Contrary to all which might reasonably be ex- 
pected from those who voluntarily become con- 
nected with ecclesiastical bodies which rely upon 
these words of our Lord and His apostles, as 
wholly opposed to ecclesiastical greatness and 
authoritative power, it is a sad truth that there is 
“ High-Churchism” in these very bodies ; persons 
who hold that there can be no Church without a 
bishop; that the Church itself is the creature of 
the bishop, the members being no Church until 
he has made them such ; that the ministry “ per- 
petuates itself 7’ that the Church cannot establish 
any true ministry; and if they choose a pastor 
who feeds the flock and takes the oversight there- 
of, although ever so faithful a steward of the 
mysteries of Christ, he is a nominal pastor only, 
and not a real one. Thus they hold that the offi- 
cers are superior to the Chureh, contrary to the 
Congregational maxim that “the Church is supe- 
rior to the officers, and that churches are not for 
officers, but officers for the Church.” - The apos- 
tolical succession is not, in the view of these our 
brethren, a humbug, but a “ fixed fact.” 

Our High-Church brethren think much of the 
dignity and official standing of the pastor, and are 
not content with the moral power which the good 
pastor has over his flock, and the friendly offices 
which are atcorded to him, and the serious at- 
tention and consideration which they give to his 
preaching, teaching, and example—not content 
to feed and oversee the people of their charge, to 
be their minister or servant (which words are 
equivalent), to rely upon the sword of the Spirit, 
the Word of God, the power of reason and per- 
suasion and example—but covet an official influ- 
nee, an atthoritative ruling, Diotrephes-like, 
“loving to have the preéminence,” forgetful of 
our Lord’s words, “it shall not be so with you ;” 
claiming to control the proceedings of the Church 
by an authoritative, conditional, or qualified veto, 
“receiving not the brethren, and forbidding them 
that would, and casting them out of the Church.” 
Very few proceed all these lengths, but many 
covet the power; some make claim to it, and 
some have grievously exercised it. 

The love of power is a strong, but secret and 
deceptive passion, and all who have it are not 
aware that “itis in their hearts,” and are there- 
fore more accessible to the temptation of aban- 
doning that full reliance upon the sword of the 
Spirit, the word of God, which is characteristic 
of the good pastor; and in order to accomplish a 
purpose which they think important, instead of 
being satisfied with the power of truth and rea- 
son, will sometimes appeal to the fears and sel- 
fish passions, and put shackles upon the con- 
science in restraint of the liberty wherewith 
Christ has made his people free. 

“ Passive obedience” to the rulers or guides of 
the Chureh, in ecclesiastical action, is not set 
down in the New Testament among Christian 
duties. We are “to obey our guides,” exhorting 
us to every good word and work, every personal, 
social, and pious duty. Even this supposes, as 
Dr. Scott justly comments on the text, the faith- 
fulness of ministers, and that they guide in a 
Scriptural manner; “for no submission can be 
due to idle shepherds and blind guides,” and we 
are to obey God rather than man. 

When Paal tells the Church at Colosse, “ Say 
to Archippus, Take heed to the 1 which 





thou hast received from the Lord that thou fulfil 
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it,” he gives us an example of the power which 
is called ecclesiastical, moral power—the power 
of persuasion and exhortation, mutually to be 
exercised over each other, between pastor and 
people, and most unquestionably each is to judge 
what divine truth is, and also to judge to what 
duties and privileges it calls them; and the con- 
trary idea is the Very essence of popery. 

I presume I shall not not be understood as giv- 
ing license to heresy or disorderin the Church. 
Two cannot walk together unless they be agreed, 
and submission to the voice of the majority, after 
every effort to have that voice right; is a first 
principle of Congregationalism. But even this 
is sometimes qualified by permission to go into 
other communions. ‘A heretic, however, after 
one or two admonitions, is to be rejected.’ But 
he is not to be followed with civil pains or pen- 
alties, or with bulls of excommunication or de- 
nunciations of a character to degrade or disgrace 
him in civil society. For, though heresy is not 
to be telerated in the church, it is to be tolerated 


be right, there is a possibility that the majority 
may be wrong, and we must be contentthat every 
man should stand or fall to his own master. 

It would seem to be incredible that persons 
who hold the High-Church views which T have 
mentioned, should voluntarily connect themselves 
with churches holding views so entirely diverse 
from them; and certainly they are in a very in- 
appropriate field—out of their proper sphere of 
action. The Congregational Churches especially 
afford very little encouragement to those who 
court ecclesiastical power. But, as I said, this 
love of power is secret and deceptive, and the 
temptation to exercise it may first give “father to 
the thought,” and no pledges or confession are 
required beforehand on this subject of those who 
enter into the ministry. These churches rely 
wholly upon the faith and brotherly love of the 
members, the power of Gospel truth and divine 
grace, enlightened and aided by the common law 
and the advice of neighbor-churches, to set and 
keep all ecclesiastical matters right. They some- 
times fall short of perfection, as do all human 
arrangements ; but, on the whole, they do not, 
they think, so often fail as do others; and seeing 
their polity drawn out for them in the New Testa- 
ment, as they think they do, either in positive 
precept or apostolic example, they are satisfied 
with it, and feel strength to go forward with 
their work, hoping for the fuliness of the bless- 
ing of the Gospel of Christ. 

One great design of this order is the prevention 
of al] just cause of grief among the members, 
and the speedy removal of them when they oc- 
cur. Even grief arising from imaginary causes 
is not disregarded. Heed is taken that our liber- 
ty become not “a stumbling-block to those who 
are weak, and that our brother, for whom Christ 
died, perish not,” be not grieved, have not “his 
weak conscience wounded.” For “weare mem- 
bers one of another; and when one member suf- 
fers all the members suffer with it.” 

Our order is one of mutual sympathies; it ex- 
ercises no coercive or compelling power ; the obe- 
dience and submission which it calls for is the 
voluntary submission of a Christian freeman, and 
not the abject submission of a Christian slave ; 
our government, if it may be so called, aims only 
to secure true order; while it expects every 
member “to stand fast in the liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free,” it also expects that, 
from the servants of God, none will use this lib- 
erty “for a cloak of maliciousness.” 

To those High-Church people, who doubt the 
sufficiency of the persuasive power of Gospel 
truth to induce the professors of religion to do 
as they ought to do, and who think something in 
the nature of command and coercion in the hands 
of ecclesiastics may well be called in to effect 
the object, I would commend the maxim. of the 
Fon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, addressed to the re- 
ligious people of England, “ No religious cause 
requires irreligious means for its advancement.” 


Errata.—In the communication upon the “ Lib- 
erty of the Churches,” for “conceptions of the 
church,” read “corruptions of the church.” 

A DescENDANT OF THE PILGRIMS. 


THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 
FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


A lively writer in The Independent (*R. L.,” 
Jan. 18) has given some of the results of his ob- 
servations during a visit to England. His re- 
marks have suggested the thought that no greater 
service could be rendered to the English people, 
than the production, by an American, of such a 
work as that on the United States by Tocque- 
ville, or the interesting and valuable volumes on 
the “Western World,” just published by Mr. 
Mackay, an accomplished English barrister, some 
time resident in the United States. Frenchmen 
and Germans have written well and courageously 
on England and Ireland; but their works have 
been the works of “foreigners”—of men not 
native and to the manor born, to whom the Eng- 
lish language has been a very imperfect agent. 
An American would come to the work with im- 
mense advantages. He would be one of us. He 
could think aloud to us in our own tongue, and 
miss no shades of meaning when our thoughts 
were conveyed to him. It would, nevertheless, 
want time—much time. He must live in our 
towns—in towns in the widely different agricul- 
tural, mining, and manufacturing districts. He 
must live, too, in our villages, and become “ fa- 
miliar with the huts where poor men lie.” 

We have personally noted that men of sober 
thought, of great sagacity, of much quickness 
and shrewdness, have felt puzzled by the social 
phenomena presented to their observation on 
coming to the old country. If not impertinent, 
we might refer to excellent Amasa Walker, to 
observant Henry Coleman, to shrewd Chronotype 
Wright, as affording illustrations of our meaning. 

But, not to generalize, we would beg briefly to 
notice a remark or two on some of the social pe- 
culiarities noticed by the writer in the columns of 
The Independent. Americans observe a want of 
flexibility, of power of adaptation to varying 
circumstances, in the Englishman; that is, in 
comparison withthe American. It is so, doubt- 
less, and of course the effect is not without a 
cause. An excellent and laborious English min- 
ister, settled in the United States, writing home, 
excused the infrequency of his writing by the 
remark—“ Here, where everybody has to be his 
own everything, there is little time for writing, 
This demand upon the man’s powers in the Unit- 
ed States developes and strengthens them. It is 
not so in England, and the extreme case will 
clearly exhibit the cause. Our condition is an- 
alogous to that of India. The minute division 
of labor, the movement in a prescribed course; 
keeps powers and capabilities dormant. The 
Hindoo groom can be nothing but a groom. The 
English carter, though bound by no caste, is, by 
the force of an unrecognized law, nothing but a 
carter. He is the most important and trusted la- 
borer on the farm. Besides, there are no vacant 
places ; and if a man displaces himself he speed- 
ily finds that there is no foot-hold in advance, 
and, moreover, that his former place is immedi- 
ately filled. This applies to every-class. Hence 
the often quoted proverb, “a rolling stone 
thers no moss.” Then, farther, the farmer has 
for neighbors, on one side the blacksmith ; on 
the other the wheelwright, the shoemaker not 
being far off; so that there is little incitement to 


powers. Neither have we the ‘interval in 
which labors are suspended, as by the 
winters of New England. Thiese impe 
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: that ambidexterity which the American observer 
The objection to “ labor-saving machines and 
inventions” opens a far more grave and serious 
question, and will lead to the consideration of 
the most afflictive facts relating to our social con- 
dition. The American, happily for him, cannot 
understand this at first sight; he would be in- 
clined to determine at once, that common sense 
and the most obvious truths of political economy 
were against the Englishman in his objection to 
‘‘labor-saving inventions.” But, despite the doc- 
trines of political economy, such is our social 
condition, that, to save: labor, as to destroy the la- 
borer. Let an illustration or two be accepted. 

Wool-combing by hand is one of the processes 
‘which, at first sight, the most benevolent man 
would join with the economist in seeing super- 
seded. It is carried on in the cottages and nar- 
row lodgings of a humble class of laborers, In 
Bradford, Yorkshire, the center of the “stuff 
manufacture,” very large numbers were employ- 
ed in this branch of industry. Nearly five years 
since, a wool-combing machine, well adapted to 
its end, was inyented. The employers shrank 
from adopting it; they could not face the mass 
of snfering which they saw was inevitable upon 
its gdoption® But its use came, and also the suf- 
fering ; and hence the notorious desperation and 
violence of the Bradford men, who threw them- 
selves upon the soldiery, declaring they would 
rather die fighting than live starving. They 
were displaced, and no place could be found for 
them. There was no market for their only pro- 
perty—labor ; and they and their families swell 
the mass of festering panperism. 

So of the sickle, condemned by our visitor. 
“A labor-saving machine” which should displace 
it were worse than the cholera. Last harvest, 
sunrise saw a laborer actively employed with his 
sickle; at noon, and under the risen moon, we 
saw that laborer pursuing his protracted toil. 
The child had been laid on the doffed garment, 
and the mother bent to the toil by the side of the 
husband. By that prolonged effort in harvest the 
winter debt with the village baker was discharg- 
ed, and some slight addition made to the too 
scanty wardrobe. Harvest being past, soon no 
man will hire the willing laborer, for ‘a labor- 
saving machine” thrashes out the corn, which 
ere while had to bear the prolonged strokes of 
the flail. Such is the desperate fighting for ex- 
istence which the English laborer has to main- 
tain; and any new labor-saving machine bear: 
down upon him with the aspect of a relentless 
and resistless foe. It must be seen, then, that it 
is not dullness of the inventiye faculties—not 
mere habitual adherence to things as they are, 
and to old modes of procedure, which cause the 
peculiarities which have been noticed by the 
traveler; but the operation of that first law of 
nature, which js more powerful than any law of 
political economy, however sound in the abstract, 
or however practicable or desirable in a state of 
society in which production and distribution are 
coéxtensive. 

Let the imagination have play in order to an 
extreme illustration: Let it be supposed that 
all the fruits of the earth, now the produce of la- 
bor, were to produce themselves spontaneously ; 
that which sprang up in the fields, ripened, con- 
veyed itself to the mill, and from the mill to the 
bake-house. Here is an immense saving of 
labor. What would be the result in England? 
Sixteen millions sterling, annually paid for agri- 
cultural labor, would be saved. Saved to whom? 
To the thirty thousand persons who hold the land 
of England. Assuming the demand for these 
products to remain the same, the whole sixteen 
millions would be added to the rental, with the 
addition of the farmer's profits on his capital. 
But what becomes of the labor “ saved,” or rather 
of the 700,000 laborers? They would become, 
not “mere Irish,” but mere English—a surplus 
population, in vain demanding leave to toil—in 
vain pleading the right to existence. 

These hastily written hints are intended to 
be merely suggestive, and by no means posi- 
tive and dogmatical. They are offered in order 
to deepen the sympathies of Americans with the 
people of the old country, and also respectfully 
to indicate some lines of inquiry which must be 
pursued by those who would penetrate the intri- 
cacies of our social condition. AGRICOLA, 
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Independent. 
A TRAVELER'S THOUGHTS IN ENGLAND, 


On leaving Liverpool en route f-,. London, I 
took the cars for Hartford, 2", miles out, the sta- 
tion for the Northwich salt mines, which are 3 
miles distant. The English use the term station , 
they do not know what you mean when you use 
the word depét, for John Bull neither speaks nor 
understands French. You know my penchant 
for rock formations, and asI had never seen rock 
salt in place, I availed myself of this opportu- 
nity. The salt is quarried in vast quantities, 
and in several places the refuse salt lay by the 
road in the form of large stones. I descended 
into one of the mines, let down perpendicularly 
in a large tub, by steam, to the depth of about 
250 feet. The salt chambers are dry, and about 
18 feet in height. The salt is beautifully crys- 
talline, and of different colors—some transparent 
as glass, some white, and some partaking of the 
color of the rock, which is red sandstone. They 
quarry it out as they would anthracite coal, with 
pickaxes, and also by blasting. Some of the 
chambers are very extensive. Out of one which 
extends under 18 acres, I saw them take a large 
horse. They raised him out by means of ropes 
formed into a kind of net-work. As the pit was 
near 300 feet deep, it was some time after they 
commenced raising before he came in sight, al- 
though the shaft was very large. He came up 
perfectly stiff and rigid, eyes set, and frothing at 
the mouth; but when let down on the bridge 
which they ran under him, he flounced about a 
good deal. He had been in for some months, for 
the purpose of drawing the salt to the place 
where it is raised up. The horse was in fine 
condition. Mules used in the coal mines at 
Pottsville, Pa. which had been for several 
years several hundred feet below the surface, I 
noticed, when there, were fat and in good con- 
dition. The salt mines and salt-boiling establish- 
ments are all interspersed, and extend for several 
miles around, and the whole country is filled with 
smoke from the tall chimneys. The salt water 
is pumped from a great depth, and is exceedingly 
strong, weighing 2 lbs. 10 oz. to the quart, 
Rock salt is 7 shillings, and boiled salt 9 shillings 
a ton. Much of the boiled salt is made into 
square blocks and sawed up into cakes, which 
sell for a penny or two, according to the size. 

From Northwich I came on 22 miles further, 
and went to see the pottery villages of Burslane, 
Cobridge, Hanly, Stoke, and Tunstal, in the vi- 
cinity of Newcastle-under-Line. As the whole 
country around Northwich is engaged in quarry- 
ing and boiling salt, so here some six or eight 
villages are engaged in the pottery business. In 
one village they make common earthenware, the 
flowers of which are painted by hand by little 
girls. They do it with great rapidity and accu- 
racy. another, beautiful 
and fancy work, such as birds of paradise, in 
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nual holidgy, held in the Park at the seat of the 
Duke of Sutherland, at Trentham, by his per- 
mission. Many thousands of pottery men, 
Women, and children were assembled, and they 
Were coming and going continually. The pottery 
wakes commence on Saturday, and they keep 
them up to the following Thursday; Music and 
dancing night and day in the open.air. The peo- 
ple were well dressed, and I saw no improprieties 
—no drunken persons. Jt js remarkable that 
everybody drinks in England, and there are but 
few drunkards. In America fewer compara- 
tively drink, and we have a great many drunk- 
ards. There were a great many Police scattered 
among the people at the wake, bat they are 
everywhere, A great many pounds of pre- 
vention are ased in England, There were many 
‘games of chance, where persons played for an 
apple, a ¢ake, or some such trifle; and many 
things to eat were exposed for sale. 

The Duke of Sutherland's situation is a mag- 
Nificent one, and it is said that his green-houses 
and gatdens, which are very extensive, are the 
finest in Europe. They are certainly much finer 
than any of the many grand gardens which 
have seen in and around London. The vegetation 
of this section is very much the same as that of 
New York ahd Pennsylvania: The names of our 
people are continually seen upon their stores, 
shops, and grave-stones. But I feel a gteat con- 
cern for the little boys and girls; for I see no 
school-houses and orchards. 

In passing Stafford, 1 had a fine view of the 
old castle a mile to the right, rearing two threat- 
ening towers of grey rock high above the trees. 
At Wolverhampton T made another stop. It is 
the seat of many heavy iron manufactories, where 
railroad iron, &c., is made on a large scale from 
the ore. TI noticed two machines which I do not 
remember to have sten in the United States, though 
they may be common. They are called Patent, 
Shingle Machines. One revolved vertically, the 
other horizontally. The puddle-balls are put in, 
and come out uftera single revolution in the form 
of abloom. They let mach of the iron from the 
blast furnace into the puddle furnace, and thus 
save the heating of it the second time. They get 
a great variety of fron ote, at least ten or fifteen 
varieties, and their coal out of the same pits. 
Each variety of om and the coal has its par- 
ticular stratum and depth. The pits are from one 
to six hundred feet beneath the furnaces, and the 
excavations are very extensive. In many places 
the surface has settled, and tall chimneys are 
fearfully out of plunb. A great many women 
are employed, like the men, loading and unload- 
ing coal and ore. This whole section of country, 
for 20 or 30 miles atleast in length and several 
in breadth, abounds in iron ore and coal, and has 
many large towns, such as Wolverhampton, Mt. 
Pleasant, Gornal, and Birmingham, which are 
engaged in iron mantfactories. Their best ore 
yields from 50 to 60 per cent. The whole region 
is rendered unpleasant with smoke. Bagatelle 
tables and.other kinds of gambling, and horse- 
racing, are common. Wolverhamptor is well 
supplied with churches, and they rank as to num- 
bers in*about the following order: Wesleyan 
Methodists, Church of England, Independents, 
Baptists, Methodists (new connection), Primitive 
Methodists, Roman Catholics, Unitarians, Irving- 
ites, and Latter-Day Saints or Jo.-Smithites. The 
Collegiate Episcopal church was built in 999, on 
the highest ground in the vicinity. It is very 
interesting, on account of its architecture, its 
antiquity, and historic associations. Dr. Awl 
preached here, and his remains rest here. Near 
the church stands a column or obelisk, fifteen 
feet high, on the spot where the Druids offered 
human sacrifices. However, there is some doubt 
as to what the column was intended to commem- 
orate. Itis of grey sandstone, and was once very 
much ornamented, but is defaced by exposure to 
the atmosphere. Sabbath-schools are said to be 
well attended. There are 500 in attendance at 
one of the Independent churches, and they are 
paying a good deal of attention to singing. 0. 
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For the Independep? 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


Messrs. Eprtors :—I am glad that my humble 
inquiries in your paper of te Sth inst, have met 
with @ response, and that the response comes 
“from the Tract House.” It shows that the 
affairs of tb. Society are not above investigation. 
This ‘5 well; for, as “Congregationalist” re- 
marks, and that justly, “CunisTIAN CONFIDENCE 
is,one of the most delicate things in the world ;” 
surely, then, to withhold information is the very 
way to impair confidence, It was to elicit infor- 
mation, and in this way deepen confidence (1 
will not say repair it), that my article was pen- 
ned, and the several forms for making out the 
account proposed. It is evident, from the spirit 
he manifests in his reply, that “‘ Congregational- 
ist” is not prepared to appreciate my motives. I 
still think, and would express it with the utmost 
kindness, that the churches and the donors would 
be glad of a more full and explicit statement of 
the affairs of the Society than they have ever 
yet been favored with. Inthe whole of my ex- 
amination of the account, not the slightest impu- 
tation was cast upon the motives, nor the least 
suspicion started as to the fidelity with which 
the funds had been disbursed. The first entry 
to which I called attention was ‘“Colportage, in- 
cluding services and expenses of 397 colporteurs 
during the whole or a part of the year, superin- 
tendants of large districts of country, the Secre- 
tary and clerk of this department, exclusive of 
publications, amounting to $16,622 49, gratuitous- 
ly distributed to the destitute.” 

My inquiry was, “Is not this $50,559 00 too 
general?” and I simply divided this sum into 
items, and stated them as follows: x 
Salary of Colporteurs, at — per month or 5 
Ripenses Gf-thetame, = 2 7s: 

Salaries of {state number) Superintend- 
ents of large districts of country, - - 
Ex of said Superintendents,- - - 
lary of Secretary of this department, - 
8 of Clerk of this Deparment, ; 
— Total, - - - = = $50,559 00 

In this I took the figures as J found them, and did 
not attempt to show that the result was not accu- 
rate. Was there anything wrong in this? How 
is this met by “ Congregationalist *” Not either 
by giving the items, or intimating that in future 
they shall be given, but by hiding behind the re- 
ports of other societies, and by sundry insinua- 
tions in regard to sister institutions, Here “Con- 
gtegationalist” says, “By referring to the last 
annual report of the American Home Missionary 
Society I find a comprehensive and sufficient 
entry, as follows: ‘For payment of missionary 
labor and agencies, $127,563 00’ Are these en- 
tries more specific than that of the Treasurer of 
the Tract Society for Colportage, &c., ke., 
$50 559% I answer, Yes; because, in the tab- 
ular view of missionaries and the results of their 
labors, page 11 to 57 of the Report, there is one 
column in which the aMounT appropRiaTED to 
down. This tabular account extends to one thous- 
and and siz entries of money, so that any reader 
can tell exactly how muuch each missionary has cost 
he Society. I find no such entry in the tabular 
list of Colporteurs. All that we have is the gross 
sum of $50,559, without any specifications. The 
Home Missionary gives 1006 specifications, and 
then a summary of the whole $127,563. The 


cases are not parallel. It is fair to ask, Did not 


“C.” know this when he penned the above ex. 


I} tract? And he concludes this part by asking, 
“Has it occurred to Accountant that one reason 


for not stating the salaries of the Tract Society, 
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tainly did not oceur to me, nor does it now seem 
probable, that this is any part of the reason. The 
fact would look well in the report, and would vot 
injure the modesty of any party. 

While on ‘the same‘entry, on the debit side, I 
stated that the number of months of labor per- 
formed by Colporteurs, according to their own re- 
port, was 1718 months and 29 days, which is 
equal to 143 1-12 Colporteurs, each performing 
one year's service. Here I also entered inte some 
detail, as follows: 


Colpor- 
teurs, at $150 peramm., - - - - - 


Expenses of 143 1-12 Col 
Salas of -- Sepbiemadoms 
Expenses of re : 


What possible objection can there be to such a 
statement? But how is it met by “Congrega- 
tionalist * “Not by giving the items, or promis- 
ing that in futete they should be given; but by 
directing the attention of the-public to two minor 
items in my remarks, in ich I stated that, on 
page 43, one colporteur is reported to have la- 
bored 9 days, and, on page 54, one is set down as 
having labored one day. “Congregationalist” 
then says, “How does this miserable fling look 
in the light of the fact; that this entry on page 
43'is for 9 months instead of 9 days™ and as to 
the other item on page 54, “ there is no such én- 
try at all.” Now, Messrs. Editors, turn to page 
43, and there you will find that I. T. Herrick is 
put down in the column of “term of service” for 
9 days. ‘I am not responsible for putting it there. 
¥t formed no part of my plan to call in question 
the accuracyof the report, but orly to have the 
statements a little mort perspicuous. gC.” says 
it ought to be 9 months ; I accept the correction ; 
but this does not alter the principle for which | 
was contending. Respecting the other item of 
one day, “C.” has certainly detected me in an 
error, which T most cheerfully and promptly cor- 
rect, and at the same time thank the gentleman 
for pointing it out. On page 54, I reail, “ Ver- 
mont—Colporteur, 1. Term of service, 2 days.” 
I did make‘a mistake of one day, which TI here 
cofrect, and ask all readers to notice that this 
colporteur labored 2 days. If “C.” says that 
this colporteur labored 2 months, [ will admit 
that, on his authority, for he doubtless knows ; 
but it does not so read in the report. Others are 
set down as laboring a limited number of days; 
one, 7 days. I also stated that the 143 1-12 
years of actual service of the colporteurs seem- 
ed to cost $854 56 per year, instead of $150. 
How is this met by “C.? Not by showing that 
the cost is only $150, the sum stated by the 
agents in their pulpit presentations; here the 
oracle is dumb; it gives no response. If the 
Society pay only $150 per year for the services 
of a colporteur, all my statements could have 
been met by the simple fact stated in so many 
words. More definite information is respectfully 
desired on this point—How much does 1 cost to 
sustain a colporteur for one year ? 

The second entry that I examined was the fol- 
lowing : 

Services and Expenses of General Agents 

for Northern, Middle, Southern, Western, 

and South-Western States, . . . . $9,140 67 
I proposed that, instead of this general method, 
there should be more detail, as follows: 

Salary of Gen. Agent for Northern States, $---- 
Expenses “ « $ « “ jee 
Salary of Gen. Agent for Middle States, 
Uxpensess *“ “* * . , 

Salary of Gen. Agent for Southern States, 


Expenses 

Salary of Gen, Agent for Western States, 
Expenses “ of “ «“ “ 
Salary of Gen. Agent for S, West'n States, 
Expenses " tages % 


Total, - - - - - $9,146 67 

In this proposed method I see nothing criminal, 
but only a more clear and satisfactory method. 
How is this met? Says “CC,” “The implication 
is that there are but five General Agents, whose 
saluries and expenses amount to $9,140 67; and 
the assertion is made that the agencies: must 
be very expensive—more so than any mercantile 
house,” &e. It is a very natural impression, from 
the entry in the Treasurer's Report, that there 
are but 5 general agents for these 5 districts ol 
country. But *C.” says there are 16 general 
agents for these 5 districts. This does not affect 
the statement of “ Accountant.” Had the account 
been full and explicit, there could have been no 
room for a plain man to mistake. 

My remark respecting the expensiveness was 
made in connection with the following inquiry : 
“Tam not certain whether these general agents 
for these five sections of the U. 8. are the same 
as in the entry for colportage, and called super- 
intendents of large districts of country.” If they 
are different persons, then the agencies employed 
must be very expensive. “C2” says they are 
different persons: then the facts-are that 16 gen- 
eral agents are employed in addition to — num- 
ber of superintendents of large districts of eoun- 
try; that is all: so letitetand. It certainly costs 
something to keep so many. 

“ Accountant” further said: “ If these general 
agents are the same as superintendents of large 
districts,” then there is a mistake in making this 
a separate charge, as in that case this $9,140 67 
was included in the $50,599, and it is not correct 
to charge it twice. | immediately added —* | can- 
not suppose that it is charged twice.” How is 
this met? “C.” says that Accountant “ has the 
effrontery to insinuate that an item of $9,140 is 
charged twice, in the official report of a Christ- 
ian institution.” I add, the candid will judge ; 
and still “C.” does not explain what the differ- 
ence is between ‘General Agents” and “ Superin- 
tendents of large districts of country.” This only 
shows the more need of detail in the Report ; nor 
does he show in what the “ effrontery” consisted. 

The third entry on the debit side which 1 no- 
ticed was “ Services of two Corresponding Secre- 
taries,-the Assistant Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer, the Depositary, and 10 clerks and as- 
sistants in the Depository Store, Messenger Office, 
and other departments,” $8,483 10. This was 
divided into items, as follows : 

Services of two Cor. Seeretaries, each $-.,g **** 
One Assistant Secretary, - - Ste 
ee 

ssistants in ite F 
Store, (is J dy-iaaeery 5 vrei 

Office, (is this for rent?) - 
Other Departments, (indefinite,) - 


orn 


$8,483 10 

How is this met? Does “C.” say, Mr. Ac- 
countant, you have mistaken this entry; the 
word “assistant” should govern all the remain- 
ing items; and besides, there is an error im the 
punctuation? This would have been gentleman- 
ly—and I may say—Christian. But he charges 
me with “interpolating” a semi-colon where a 
comma was placed—and all for some base pur- 
The fact is, the semi-colon was not placed 
there by me. I copied the article accurately from 
the report; or at least 1 so intended. The mis- 
take must have been in the compositor, or the 
proof-reader. But, Messrs. Editors, the semi-co- 
lon in the place of the comma does not alter the 
figures. It neither added to, nor took from the 
$8,483 10; nor does it fill the blank as stated by 
“Cr “C.” will accept my thanks for the in- 
formation that “Other Departments” means 
“ copyists.” “C.” thinks that it would require 
one-half of the pages of the Annual Report to 
furnish the detailed statement of the accounts of 
the Society. This must be a figure of speech. 
The number of pages in the last Annual Repoit 
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_ charges of corruption ; I intimated no malprac- 

















which is called for will not occupy more than 10 


pages. How could this space be better employed ! 
_ The closing part of my communication, which 
is by far the most important, is passed over with- 
out a comment. I restate it, as what is demand- 
ed by intelligent laymen, and by the circumstances 
of the case. 

Bey “ The Treasurer's Report should bea full 


ind explicit balance sheet, showing the receipts 


and expenditures, as much in detail as is neces- 
sary to give a clear idea of the business transac- 
tions of the Society, not linking together a num- 
ber of entries, which have no kind of connection 
with each other, and covering the whole with a 
large sum.” ’ 

Here, Messrs. Editors, let me give you a spe- 
cimen from this same page 138 of the Report. I 
find there the following entry : 


pg eo, be tanlating, expen 

Christian Almanac, ‘ P Ser. 

i from 
- $27,164 97” 
Now I respectfully ask, what connection has 
“printing” with “publications imported from 
London Religious Tract Society”? What con- 
nection is there between “stereotyping” and 
“translating” ? or what relation is there between 
“engravings” and “Beecher’s Sermons”? Each 
of these items is surely as important as “ fuel and 
light,” or Croton water; and why were these 
specified and generalized. But this isa digression, 
and I return. The Report should show the pro- 
fits and losses on the articles sold ; the bills and 
accounts Receivable and Payable; the expenses 
of the several departments ; the amount of cap- 
ital, and how that capital is invested ; and the 
value of the stock on hand. I call the particular 
attention of “C.” and the officers of the Society 
to this request, particularly the amount or Capt- 
TaL, and the vaLug or THe Srocx on hand ; for 
this will show each year where the Society 
stands, 
I have not noticed, Messrs. Editors, the various 
items affecting you, as conductors of a “ channel 
for spreading calumny,” for you are competent 
to take care of yourselves. Nor have I alluded 
to the insinuations respecting the accounts of 
other Societies; the Secretaries of the Bible, the 
Home, and the Foreign Miss. Societies can de- 
fend themselves. I have only noticed those 
things which belong to “Accountant.” I must 
say that I am deeply pained that any person con- 
nected with a religious benevolent Society should 
descend so low as to designate thase who calmly 
and without abuse, review their public docu- 
ments # the “Hyers and Sullivans of the eccle- 
siastical pugilism,” and language of a similar 
character, in various places. There is an as- 
sumption that a public examination of the doings 
of the Tract Society is necessarily inimical, and to 
be put down. It appeared to me the privilege of all, 
most freely, to examine the accounts of public 
Societies, especially those published officially. 
They are not private property; they do not be- 
long to the Treasurer, or the Secretaries, or the 
Commitiee, but to THE Pusuiic., I brought no 


tice; | awakened no suspicions of concealment; 
I exonerated them from any design of conceal- 
ment. All that I did, and aimed to do, was to 
request—and that in the most respectful manner 
—that the Reports of the Treasurer might, in fu- 
ture, be more explicit. I think this is demanded 
by the increased operations of the Society—by 
the change which has taken place in the original 
design of the Society ; and it is due to the friends 
who have up to this time been so liberal in sus- 
taining its operations. 
E. E., AccounTanr. 


Che Independent. 














ACCOUNTANT. 





A second communication from “ Accountant” 
will be found on our first page. We shall be 
happy to publish an official reply from the Tract 
Society. A thorough discussion of the subject 
which “ Accountant” has broached cannot fail 
to be useful. The only limits we deem it ne- 
cessary to prescribe to the parties are, that in 
their communications they shall study brevity, 
and observe the common rules of Christian cour- 
tesy toward each other and ourselves. We have 
some further remarks to make on this subject 
next week. 


— 9 e————- 


AMUSEMENTS, 


There are certain modes of amusement in which 
Christians in Town are often invited to partici- 
pate, in regard to the propriety of which they 
feel hesitancy and doubt. They perceive that in 
some respects the influence of such a participa- 
tion may be injurious, on themselves and on 
others. It may divert the mind, for the time at 
least, from objects of higher and spiritual con- 
cern; may in a degree {dissipate the thoughts, 
conceal the truth from view, and pre-occupy the 
affections with the present and the transient. It 
may lead others, too, taking encouragement from 
its appearance of permission, to indulge in amuse- 
ments of a kind or to an extent that will be 
positively hurtful; or, in the opposite direction, 
it may injure the feelings, and shock the delicate 
sense of Christian propriety, in some who have 
been trained to regard such amusements in a differ- 
ent light, and to look upon them as of necessity 
improper and sinful. And yet, the person consid- 
ering the question can perceive nothing essentially 
wrong in the enjoyment contemplated ; the pre- 
judice against it appears entirely unwarranted ; 
no one is authorized to make an innocent plea- 
sure a precedent or a pretext for injurious indul- 
gences ; and it really is felt that the mind would 
be invigorated and refreshed, would be enriched 
perhaps in its knowledge, or quickened in 
its aspirations, or at least enlivened and animat- 
ed for future effort, by the relaxation it is 
invited to. So it hesitates, and is undecided. It 
inclines sometimes in one direction, and some- 
times in the other. It is liable finally to decide 
without reason, and in a way to be regretted ; 
or to reach a state of irritating uncertainty, in 
which it will be tempted on the one hand to rebel 
against all Christian restraint as arbitrary and 
harsh, and to give free rein to its impulses to 
indulgence—and on the other hand, to settle into 
a gloomy rejection of everything that can exhi- 
Jarate, as inconsistent with its duty. 

These remarks apply to many species of amuse- 
ment; to the reading occasionally of a work of 
fiction, or the playing for pleasure a game of 
chance ; to the spending an evening in a crowded 
and festive party ; to the hearing “ Readings from 
Shakspeare” by a lady like Mrs. Butler; to 
dancing, in a limited and familiar circle; to at- 
tendance upon large musical concerts, or occa- 

sionally even upon the opera; and to still other 
descriptions of recreation to which Christians 
may often be invited, which may seem to involve 





supreme law, and he has no right to reason them 
ae or to plead against them the example of 
others. . 

So if an amusement which conseience did not 
remonstrate against, is found when tried to excite 
improper and unchristian feelings, it should be 
dropped like a bar of heated steel. If dancing 
enkindle, as certainly it often does, lascivious 
desire; if a work of fiction, pouring into the 
mind the images of worldly and sensual plea- 
sure, awakens its slumbering but not dead pas- 
sions, and kindles a fever of appetite and impulse 
within, that makes the truth of the Gospel seem 
cold and repulsive; if the loose dress and gesture 
of the opera, or its passionate exhibitions, pro- 
duce the same or analogous effects—then it can- 
not need to be proved that such amusements are 
both degrading and disgraceful. That heart is 
far from Christ and from his cross, which tarries 
for a moment in dalliance with this guilt. It 
has already demonstrated its Christless-ness, if it 
does not shrink upon the instant from such con- 
tact with evil. 

A second principle, too, which deserves to be 
remembered is this—that under almost no cir- 
cumstances should an amusement be indulged in, 
which is certain to mislead others to their injury. 

Grant that the specific enjoyment proposed 
is not improper ; that it will be a mere perver- 
sion of its intent and nature to make it an excuse 
for anything injurious, or to let the standard of 
Christian principle be lowered by its compari- 
son ;—yet if we know that in all human proba- 
bility this will be the result, that some will feel 
themselves authorized by it to indulge in differ- 
ent pleasures, and that the measure of conscien- 
tious delicacy in some Christian hearts will be 
perceptibly diminished by our example—then it 
is our privilege as well as our duty to decline 
to gratify ourselves at the expense of injury 
brought upon others. Our own transient amuse- 
ment is surely not a matter cf paramount import- 
ance ; and we can, and we ought to, cheerfully 
yield it, to avoid being the occasion of detriment 
to our fellows. The Law of Love really binds us 
in this case. And both the teachings of an enlight- 
ened conscience, and the spontaneous impulses 
of a heart glowing with Christian regard for 
others and desire for their benefit, prompt us to 
deny ourselves for their advantage, and to resolve 
with the Apostle, that though the eating of meat 
be lawful in the temple of an idol, yet if that 
meat shall cause our brother to offend, we will 
not eat it while the world stands. 4 

A third point also to be considered is this: 
that amusements which excite and exhaust the 
mind, are neither right nor wise. 

The end of amusement should be to refresh and 
invigorate ; to give repose and animation ; but 
never to weary. It becomes improper, then, and 
positively wrong, wheneve: it is of such a na- 
ture, or is conjoined with sach incidents and cir- 
cumstances, as to draw largely upon the life of 
the soul. A strong argument against games 
of chance, against late and large parties, against 
opera-attendance, &c., lies at this point. Grant 
that there is nothing in them decisively immoral 
—which is more than can always be said with 
safety,—yet they weary the mind without recre- 
ating it; they draw upen the energies which 
they should restore; and we have no right to 
squander a wealth so precious and so irrecover- 
able as spiritual force, upon that which brings 
us no return. When we are weary, we need to 
be refreshed ; and in order to be refreshed, we 
need to be amused. But we act wickedly, if 
when we are weary we fatigue ourselves still 
more, or if when we ere vigorous we throw 
away our energy, by engaging in pursuits that 
bring no resultants of good. 

And this suggests a fourth principle, important 
to be remembered. It is that amusement of any 
kind, however proper and innocent, should never 
be allowed to have any other than an entirely 
subordinate place in the Christian's plan of life. 

We are placed in this world but for few years, 
at the longest; and we are here, whether we 
think it or no, upon a solemn errand. Our office 
is to fit ourselves for Eternity ; through faith in 
Christ, and under the guiding influences of the 
Divine Spirit, to form characters that shall be 
harmonious with the glories of Heaven ; and also, 
so far as in us lies, to educate others for the same 
Inheritance. It isa grand, celestial work! All 
offices which men bear in their relations to one 
another, sink into the completest. insignificance, 
beside this,one office which every human soul, 

y reason of its humanity, has laid upon it. 
And no other sublimest work accomplished upon 
the earth, has had issues and relations so wonder- 
ful as this! 

Now, to the accomplishment of the work thus 
jaid upon us, amusement is needful. It is need- 
ful not as a relief only, but as a positive element 
in spiritual discipline. We cannot be always 
upon the pinnacle of meditation. We cannot be 
constantly putting forth effort, and struggling to 
achieve. It is right and it is necessary that we 
sometimes enjoy; letting the soul rest from its 
endeavors, and welcoming the seasons of refresh- 
ment and repose, in which as Coleridge says, 
“the activity and discursiveness of the thoughts 
is suspended, and the mind quietly eddies around, 
instead of flowing onward.” We shall labor 
more heartily in time to come, with more vigor 
and more effect, for such a pause of relaxation 
between the scenes of our life-drama. The 
amusement we engage in, will send a spring of 
activity into our subsequent labors ; and the 
image upon our own souls will be more nobly 
moulded, and our influence upon others will be 
happier and more permanent, for this temporary 
recreation. 

But this amusement must never become the 
main thing. To make it such, is just to reverse 
the whole idea of life. The effort at self-disci- 
pline and self-culture must be first, and the en- 
deavor to do good to those whom we may influ- 
ence; and then may come, subordinately, and as 
incidental to this, the indulgence of the desire for 
amusement; as the decorated cap upon the solid 
column; as the point of light in the eye of the 
portrait. 

“ Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 


But to act, that each to-morrow 
Finp US FURTHER THAN TO-DAY.” 


And stilla fifth principle is—not needing to be 
dwelt upon, but naturally suggested in this con- 
nection;-that while all mere amusement is to be 
a subordinate thing in our life-plan, those species 
of relaxation are most to be valued which, while 
they refresh, tend also directly to advance us in 
our work. 

A cheerful walk in the fields, or a morning's 
drive through the suburbs of the town, will really 
refresh the mind a hundred times more than the 
gayest party, or an evening at the opera; and 
will prepare it, too, for the labor that follows. An 
essay by Macaulay, or achapter from his History, 
is more exhilarating than most novels; and it en- 
riches and disciplines while it pleases. An even- 
ing’s entertainment, of music sung or played by 
the fireside, or of poetry read, or of animated 
chit-chat upon the occurrences of the day, will 
quicken the mind without exciting it, and will 








neither positive immorality nor direct dereliction 
from Christian duty, and which yet are not looked 
on with general favor by the religious communi- 
ty. And the question is one which really agitates 
many hearts, and at times,to the point of distress, 
“What ought I to do in regard to such amuse- 
ments ?” 

It may not be possible, it certainly is not, to 
give a precise and invariable rule in reply to this 
question. For the reply must be shaped by 
circumstances that vary. But there are several 
principles that are obviously applicable to amuse- 
ments in general, which it may be well steadily 
to hold to view in deciding upon our duty in a 

The first is—and it is only too obvious to be 
reasoned about—that no amusement should be 
even momentarily indulged in, in which, or in the 
tendency of which, there is anything plainly 
immoral, and directly subversive of Christian 


feeling. Ifaman must violate his sense are 


page es 
a voice within that speaks against it—then it is 
certain that he does wrong in indulging. 


The 
suggestions of conscience should be to him the| ually advance us in fitness 


warm and reanimate the heart without fevering 
or depraving it. And from such amusements there 
is no reaction. Prayer, and praise, and commun- 
ion with the Truth, and the clear Hope of Heav- 
en, are only the more delightful after them, and the 
fitting close to their enjoyment ; and the so"! which 
has paused under such a shade of palm-trees, and 
beside such a fountain of waters, is fitted all the 
better upon the morrow to journey forward, gird- 
ed and alert, on the pathway of duty. 

It will be said, perhaps, that “afterall, you have 
given no rwe about amusements.” It is not pos- 
sible to do so—as we said at the first. But if 
any one who is perplexed abont the propriety of 
a particular course, will steadily hold in mind and 
develope in action the principles we have glanced 








at—that no immoral amusement is even moment- 
arily to be indulged in—that a certain injury oc- 
casioned to others should be reason enough for | Léwis, (since Pres 
the relinquishment of our pleasure—that amuse- 
ments which excite and exhaust, without refresh- 
ing are really wicked—that all amusements should 
be subordinated to the more perfect accomplish- 
ment of the work of life—and that those should 


hich will most effect- 
be uniformly preferred [w ep agers 


or the performance of it—we have little fear 
that such an one will be misled. The person who 
attempts to apply a specific and arbitrary rule to 
every case, will walk most easily, but will frequent- 
ly go wrong. But the person who thoughtfully 
gathers before the mind these facts—~that the soul 
is to be immortal as God Himself; that it is now 


it is to enter a world where all which it has 
gained of nobleness and of of the know- 
ledge of truth and of the Spirit of Christ, will be 
to ita wealth unfading and a joy eternal, and 
where all that it has received of injurious influ- 
ence, will be to it a source of anguish and 
sorrow—such a person will be likely to discri- 
minate the right with an intuitive perception, out- 
running and superseding the deductions of logic. 
And such a person, while not at all condemning 
amusements will use them sparingly ; and while 
not denouncing any as wicked but the positively 
immoral, will carefully and joyfully select those 
for personal enjoyment which will excite least 
uneasiness in the minds of others, which will 
most truly refresh and animate the soul, and from 
which it could pass most appropriately into the 
pursuits and pleasures of the Heavenly city. 





PRAYER FOR ITALY. 





There is need, just now, of concentrating the 
thoughts and the prayers of the Church upon 
Italy ; especially upon Rome. The Pope is still 
in exile ; not driven out by a rival faction, nor 
led away in triumph as a prisoner of war, but 
expelled by the popular voice, which he was 
quick to interpret. The people of the Roman 
States, by their inherent right of sovereignty, 
have established a Republic. They have decreed 
the abolition of the temporal dominion of the 
Pope, while, with great magnanimity, they have 
guarantied to him security in his spiritual char- 
acter as head of the Roman Catholic Church. 

In this matter the Roman people appear to be 
of one mind. Notwithstanding the threat of ex- 
communication from the Pope himself, of 40,000 
registered voters in the city of Rome, 25,000 went 
to the polls and voted for the Assembiy which 
declared his throne vacant, of right as well as in 
fact. We learn, by private advices, that in the 
Roman army of 60,000 men but eighty individu- 
als have espoused the cause of the Pope. 

The Pope can be restored to his temporal 
sovereignty only by the armed intervention of 
other European powers. Let, then, all true 
Christians pray that this may not be: let them 
entreat the Head of the Church to complete ere 
long the overthrow of Antichrist, so auspiciously 


begun. 
PREACHING ON FUTURE PUNISHMENT. 








There is a considerable class of intelligent 
preachers, some in our own country and more in 
Great Britain and Germany, who either totally 
reject the doctrine of the future, and eternal pun- 
ishment for the wicked, or who modify it, and 
exp'ain it away, or who are too much in doubt 
of it to use it in their preaching with any 
confidence. These are men far superior both 
in intelligence and in moral character to the 
common advocates of the doctrine of universal 
salvation. They do not wish to be classed with 
that distinctive school. Perhaps, like John Fos- 
ter, they have been accustomed to refer the de- 
ptavity of man wholly to the divine constitution 
of things in this world; to look’upon the race as 
having been brought into existence by the sove- 
reign will of God “in such a condition that they 
certainly willand must by their nature and circum- 
stances, go wrong unless prevented by especial 
grace,” and as being “carried on in the mighty im- 
pulse of adepraved nature which they are impotent 
to reverse, and to which it is not the will of God in 
his sovereignty to apply the only adequate power, 
the withholding of which consigns them inevita- 
bly to their doom ;” and with such views of 
human depravity and of divine sovereignty, they 
have found it, as did Foster, impossible'to reconcile 
“the doctrine of the eternity of future misery, 
either with their own moral sense or with the 
divine goodness and justice.” 

Or like the disciples of a widely different 
school, they entertain such loose notions of the 
moral government of God, of the nature and ex- 
tent of the moral law, and of the tendency and 
demerit of sin, that they cannot reconcile with 
their effeminate and sentimental conception of the 
Deity the idea of the eternal misery of any of 
his creatures. Thus do, these wide extremes meet 
in the same conclusion. 

But while these philosophers from such oppo- 
site premises conclude against the doctrine of 
eternal punishment, not a few of them have the 
candor to acknowledge that the Scriptures seem 
to teach it, that if it cannot be proved, neither 
can it be disproved, from the Bible; and there- 
fore say they, it is expedient to preach it asa 
salutary restraint upon wicked men. 

But such a reason for preaching a doctrine in- 
wardly questioned or rejected is as discreditable 
to the sagacity of those who render it, as it is 
dishonorable toGod. What “salutary restraint” 
will the doctrine have over wicked men, when 
once it is known or suspected that it is preached 
only for such a reason? Or with what sincerity, 
with what assurance, with what earnestness, can 
aman preach a doctrine which he does not be- 
lieve, merely for the sake of working upon the 
superstitious fears of others * 

Such a preacher of future retribution reminds 
one of the exhibitor of the “conflagration of 
Moscow,” who having wrought upon the nerves 
of delicate females and children by the vividness 
and accuracy of the representation, the explosion 
of mines, the booming of cannon, the flaming 
houses and the flying crowds, just as the final 
catastrophe, the blowing up of the Kremlin, 
spreads consternation among the juvenile specta- 
tors and calls forth screams of terror, steps for- 
ward with his politest bow and assures the audi- 
ence that it is nothing but a very little box of 


“The wrath of Almighty God,” “ fire and brim- 
stone and an horrible tempest,” “ hail-stones and 
coals of fire,” “the lake that burneth with fire 
and brimstone forever and ever,”—all this with 
such an interpreter is a mere pyrotechnic exhibi- 
tion got up to amuse the initiated and to scare 
the vulgar. God imposes on the weakness and 
the superstition of his creatures for “salutary 
ends.” The mysteries of Egypt, Phenicia and 
Greece, connived at by the wise; the jugglery of 
the Brahmin ; the spurious miracles and revela- 
tions of a corrupt and lying priesthood, could 
scarcely be more dishonorable to God than such 
a representation of the most awful doctrine of 
his revealed word. 

Compare with this the preaching of one who be- 
lieves that doctrine as God has taught it. “By 
the terrors of the Lord he would persuade men.” 
He looks upon his hearers as guilty, condemned 
—perishing in sin. He sees them standing upon 
“slippery places” with an abyss below. He 
sees them in dangev of a ruin, which, from the na- 
ture of law, the character of God, and the decla- 
rations of Scripture, must be eternal. He knows 
their peril, for he has been in it, though now 
saved by grace. With what holy fervor does 
he seek to drag them from the pit; with what 
melting earnestness does he point them to Christ 
who alone can save. 
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YALE COLLEGE FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


The following fact, communicated by Rev. S. 
Bartlett, of East Windsor, Conn., affords by con- 
trast cheering evidence of the improved religious 
condition of Yale College during the last half 
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members from among the students, but were 
absent, engaged in teaching school. . Bart- 
lett, we believe, was the only professor pf reli- 
ligion in his class. ' 

Since that time Yale College has been blessed 
with repeated revivals of religion, and at times 
about one half of the whole number of under- 
uates have been in communion with the 
College Church. May such scenes of mercy as 
have been witnessed within these honoral walls 
be oft renewed ! 

A MANUAL OF TRUTH, AND CHRISTIAN EXPE- 
RIENCE. 


With all the multitude of books which have 
been issued from the religious press in this coun- 
try within the last few years, there remains one 
great desideratum to the meditative Christian. 
It is, a small but compact and comprehensive 
volume, in which shall be comprised the choicest 
thoughts and the richest and deepest experiences 
of the Christian heart. Its mechanical execu- 
tion should be simple and beautiful ; rendering it 
a tasteful memorial of the absent and the depart- 
ed, or a fitting souvenir of Christian regard. Its 
style should be graceful and natural, not high- 
ly ornamented, or intricately constructed, but 
weighty with thought, and musical in its move- 
ment. Its tone of pervading piety should be 
quiet, but earnest, heart-felt, cheerful, and confid- 
ing. And in its brief and beautiful paragraphs 
should be embraced only the selectest thoughts 
of amind clear and intuitive inits natural charac- 
ter, and thoroughly imbued with the life of 
Christ ;—thoughts that have come before that 
mind, not as the result of doctrinal discussions or 
analyses, but as Goethe said his sometimes came, 
“like free children of God, crying, ‘here we 
are:’” thoughts that have dawned upon its view 
like celestial luminaries, in its moments of ex- 
altation, and which are thus instinct with truth, 
and almost haloed by it, as by a visible glory ; 
thoughts that have spoken to it alike in its sor- 
row and its joy, with soothing, swaying, trans- 
porting power, and which thus will be fitted to 
peak unto others. 

There are such thoughts, rising at intervals 
upon the souls of the gifted and Christ-like. We 
hear them uttered in conversation, and it is as if 
a strain of sweet and solemn music had floated 
suddenly into the mind. We catch them in the 
progress of a sermon ; they involuntarily arrest 
to themselves the attention, and as we meditate 
upon them in their calm and Divine beauty, the 
rest of the discourse seems but the setting to 
their jewelry. Sometimes they utter themselves 
in song; a little gush and warble of song, that 
floats in manuscript from hand to hand, and finds 
its way into the columns of the religious paper, 
and after an ephemeral ministry of love drops 
out of sight, or is only preserved in the port- 
folios of friends. And there are many more-— 
and these perhaps often the best—that never are 
uttered ; that are so dear to the heart, and so in- 
terior in their character, that it seems almost a 
sacrilege to express them; but upon which the 
soul itself dwells with delight, and in which it 
finds an exhilarating life. 

We would have such thoughts, for our daily 
companions. We would have them, not as skill- 
fully recalled and carefully stated when the 
freshness of their beauty has faded from the mind, 
but as glowingly embodied, expressing themselves 
in the forms of language, at those almost creative 
and inspired moments when the soul feels first 
their warmth and power. Such a book, so fin- 
ished, would be a work for Eternity. Each gen- 
eration of Christians would hand it to the next. 
Its history would partake the immortality of its 
truths. Its ministry would be one to which that 
of the living preacher is utterly insignificant. 
And among many nations, and through the com- 
ing Ages, it would sound on, as a true and 
noble utterance of the Christian heart, still to 
quicken and instruct, and rejoice and console. 

It is a work for a Life ; that cannot be done by 
any onemechanically or hastily ; that must be done 
at those special seasons when the waters are 
moved by an unwonted impulse, and the presence 
of the angel shines on their surface. It is a 
work, in preparation for which one should purify 
himself as Christ was pure, and seek continually 
fresh baptisms from above, and abide in the pre- 
sence of the Spiritual and Unseen. 





“TF THINE EYE BE SINGLE, THY WHOLE BODY 
SHALL BE FULL OF LIGHT.” 


There is no greater mistake committed by 
Christians, than is fallen into when they attempt 
to decide by argument and analysis a question of 
duty that in itself is simple. The opinion of one 
writer or preacher is quoted, and then the con- 
flicting opinion of another ; one passage of Scrip- 
ture is brought to mind, and then a different one, 
with seemingly a different or even a contradict- 
ory application ; the example of this person is 
referred to, as suggesting a particular course, and 
then the example of that, as urging or justifying 
the choice of the opposite; and so the argument 
proceeds, and becomes involved as it progresses, 
until the conscience is aimost bewildered, and 
ceases to decide with clearness, or to impel with 
authority. In such circumstances, even if the 
right course is finally selected, it will be chosen 
almost certainly with hesitation and diffidence, 
and there will be comparatively little satisfaction 
experienced in its pursuit. And there is danger 
that it will not be chosen, but that the silent 
disposition of the heart to self-indulgence and 
evil, will by its plausible arguments so sophisti- 
cate and pervert the sense of Right in the soul, 
that positive wrong-doing will be the result. 
There are cases, probably, on record in the mem- 
ory of any attentive observer, in which acts of 
flagrant iniquity end injustice might have been 
traced to their origin in just this process. 

The true way to decide every such question— 
the way in which a decision may be reached that 
will be certainly correct and permanently satis- 
factory—is simply this: having brought all the 
known facts before us which are important to be 
considered, to retire for a season for communion 
with Christ, and the clear view of our obligation 
to him, and our own Immortality ; and then, hav- 
ing been raised in prayer and by faith to a point 
where present and selfish interests scarcely affect 
us, where the Erernity to which we are rapidly 
tending opens around us, and where the claims 
of Curist upon us are really felt—to look back 
on the question which we have left behind us. 
From that high point, its intricacies and difficul- 
ties will all be resolved. Our selfish desires hav- 
ing been silenced for the time, Conscience will 
reassert its high prerogative. The spirit of Christ, 
in answer to our prayer, will be imparted to us, 
and thus the Right will become apparent. What 
Christ would have us do, what we shall rejoice 
to have done when we enter Eternity, will be 
revealed. The mind will settle naturally into the 
right direction, and the path we then enter upon, 
will prove the path of privilege and of duiy: 
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THE LOST SHIP. 





Many montlis since a noble ship sailed from 
New York, upon along voyage, She was in all 
respects a first class vessel ; in beauty and speed 
ranking among the foremost of the merchant- 
navy. Her passages to and from the Chinese seas 
had been almost the quickest whose history is on 
record. The eye of the sailor, or of the experi- 
enced merchant, brightened with admiration as he 
watched her upon the wave, and fallowed the 
lines of her delicate rigging and towering spars, 
as she lay at the wharf. And though the voyage 
on which she was proceeding was to be long and 
perilous, including the circuit of that stormy Cape 
before whose desolate and precipitous promontory 
the winds and currents of two great oceans meet 
in their might—many had eagerly sought pas- 
sage in her, and some of the finest youth of the 
metropolis——the sons of its affluent and educated 
citizens—were rejojcing to be reckoned among 
her crew. And so she left the harbor; with a 
serene sky smiling overhead; the joyous sun- 
gilded waves dancing before, as if in glee to be 
so gracefully passed over; her very name the 
chosen symbol of hope and peace; and all kind 
wishes and prayers for safety encircling her as a 





breeze, balmy and bland. 





And she has never been heard of since. No ves 
se] has met her upon the deep. Beside the piers 
of no far port has floated her flag. The only re- 
port that has come back, upon which even the 
anxious solicitude of affection could found con- 
jectures of her fate, has spoken of a shattered, 
dismasted, capsized hulk, floating in helplessness 
upon the black and icy waves of the Antarctic 
seas; beaten by winds and storms and huge ice- 
mountains; and long ere this dashed into frag- 
ments, or whelmed in the depths. But of the 
graceful and gallant “Rainbow” as she passed 
down our harbor, on her last trip, treading the 
waters like a thing of life, no vision has been 
seen, and even the spot where her crew have 
perished shall never. be known till the abysses of 
the sea give up their dead. : 

And of how many a personal history is this 
sad story the fitting symbol! How many an en- 
terprising young man has entered upon life with 
all bright prospects unfolding onjhis path, with 
kindest words and wishes attending him on his 
way, and sweetest affections freighting him 
deeply wlth their wealth and life, who is now, 
in the night of life, tossing blindly and brokenly 
upon the turbulent sea, the fires al] quenchedjthat 
burned upon the heart, the very means of influ- 
ence and support broken and dashed away, and 
only the final and fearful plunge remaining to be 
made. 

Yes! How many who have passed through 
life as gaily and joyously as the Rainbow passed 
down our harbor that summer's day, have met 
upon the ocean of Eternity; when these have 
entered that, a storm of wrath and fire, and 
of Divine displeasure; a storm for which no 
preparation had been made, against which their 
holiday garniture of morality and of culture had 
no way fitted them to stand ; before which, there- 
fore, they broke at once, and beneath which they 
are diving and sweltering, and sHALL BE FOR- 
EVER ! 

Oh there are scenes enacted around us day by 
day, did we but know it, to which events that 
seem most tragical, rightly considered, are insig- 
nificant. We stand amid agencies,—yet all un- 
unconsciously—in the comparison of whose 
power the fiercest hurricane that sweeps the pole 
is weak and lame! and there are deeps of 
wretchedness and of guilt into which souls may 
sink, that are more measureless of human plum- 
mets than is the sea itself! 


“SHOW YOUR FACE!” 


The Washington correspondent of the Jour- 
nal of Commerce, in his account of the inaugura- 
tion, mentions an incident that will greatly shock 
those who are accustomed to reverence official 
dignity. General Taylor having turned his back 
to a large part of the assembly during the delivery 
of his address, some one, impatient to see and 
hear, cried out, “ Turn round, Old Zack! show 
your face 

Now, there was probably no thought or feeling 
of disrespect in the mind of the person who thus 
“exercised the inherent right of sovereign com- 
mand.” He had voted, no doubt, for General 
Taylor; had contributed to make him President, 
and felt a natural anxiety to have him appear to 
advantage in his new position. As one of the 
sovereign people, he called on their chief servant 
to consult their convenience in his first public act. 

But while there may have been little of out- 
ward respect for office in that vast assembly, 
gathered in front of the Eastern Portico to wit- 
ness the inauguration of a President of the Uni- 
ted States, there was what is far higher, a rever- 
ence for law, and for the institutions and usages 
of government, such as is found in no other 
country under heaven. By the side of the ever- 
victorious general, the leader now of a victorious 
and exulting party, might be seen the retiring 
President, gracefully participating in the occa- 
sion that introduced another to his honors and 
emoluments, and with him numerous personal 
friends and official dependents, who could have 
little to look for under the new Administration ; 
there, too, was the defeated candidate—the leader 
of a party long dominant, which till of late has 
been characterized as a unit in action and in 
strength ; there were a hundred thousand men, 
representing every shade of sectional interest 
and of political opinion; and yet the simple 
and august ceremony proceeds without inter- 
ruption from any quarter. “No government 
soldiers were seen.” A few volunteer compa- 
nies paraded for mere show. There was no beat- 
ing of the rappel, no garrisoning of the Capitol, 
no marshaling of troops along the spacious ave- 
nues, no symptom of insurrection, no anxiety, no 
fear. History furnishes no precedent of a change 
of administration, involving ofttimes a change in 
all the commercial and domestic affairs of the 
country, effected with such ease and quiet as is 
the quadrennial or octennial transfer of office 
from one President to another. Such occasions 
strengthen our confidence and increase our joy in 
the government under which we live, and in the 
character of our fellow-citizens. 

Yes, “turn round, Old Zack! show your face /” 
That face which was never turned from an enemy 
in battle should look with confidence, full, free, 
and open, towards the people who have confided 
to you their honor and their hopes. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ART UNION. 





Under this name another free gallery of paint- 
ings has been opened in New York upon the plan 
of the American Art Union, with this difference, 
that the collection is made up of works of Eu- 
ropean artists—that of the “American” being 
exclusively national. The subscription of mem- 
bership is five dollars annually, which entitles 
the subscriber to an engraving, and to a chance 
in the yearly distribution of the paintings by lot. 
The surplus funds of the Association are to be 
appropriated in part to the education of American 
students in art at the European schools. 

The Gallery, at 289 Broadway, though small, 
already contains a beautiful collection of paint- 
ings by eminent French, Italian, and German 
artists, besides numerous engravings and colored 
crayon drawings. The opening of such galleries 
of art to the public has a happy influence upon 
taste and manners. It brings iato the social 
system an element of softness and refinement 
greatly needed in the busy, practical and sordid 
life of this metropolis. 

But we regret that so many who would be glad 
to contribute in some way to the encouragement 
of art, and who do not need to be stimulated 
thereto by the prospect of gain, must be debarred 
from any participation in this “Union” on ac- 
count of the adoption of the lottery system, which 
in connection with the American Art Union has 
of late years become so reprehensible. True, 
some of the worst abuses of that system are 
here avoided, but its essential features remain. 
The object of the Association is laudable. So 
were the endowment of colleges; the building of 
churches, and many other charitable objects for 
which lotteries were formerly made. We must 
resist the new and insidious gro¥th of an evil 
which has been uprooted by toilsome legislation. 

Let the International Art Union devise some 
other mode of distribution ; or if that be not pos- 
sible, let there be a yearly sale of the pictures at 
auction or otherwise ; or let each yearly collec- 
tion go to adorn a vast gallery which shall be a 
perpetual honor to the city, and which shall at 
tract visitors from abroad. By adopting some 
such principle in its infancy, it will attach to its 
interest many who cannot conscientiously patron- 
ize the American Art Union as it is now con- 
ducted. 

We have before us a copy of the splendid mez- 
zotint engraving, 18 by 18 inches, intended for 
subscribers for the present year. It is entitled 
“The Prayer,” and was executed by Allais of 
Paris, after the original picture by Dubufe. The 
selection both jn the subject and the execution is 
mosthappy. A colored lithograph, “La Figure,” 
to be found in most collections of prints, has 
made the countenance and attitude of the cherubic 
child in this picture quite familiar to us; and we 
know not how many parents beside oursel ves 
proudly exhibit that beauteous boy as striking 
portrait of their pwn. The engraving may be 
seen at the rooms. 


ie ” For the Independent. 
MEETING IN BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


The annual meeting of the Schools connected 
with the N. Y. 8. S. Union, to promote the mis- 
sionary operations of the American Union, was 
held on Wednesday evening, the 14th inst., in the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Broome st. Rey. 
Dr. Ferris presided. Rev. Mr. Bourne opened 
the meeting with prayer, and Rev. R. B. Camp- 
field read the annual report of A. W. Corey, gene- 
ral agent of the American Union for Missouri, 
Illinois, and Iowa ; and who reports to the N. Y. 
Schools because several of them contribute to his 
support, and from them he receives most of the 
books which he gives to poor Schools. He re- 
ports— 

“The number of new schools organized since 
February 1848 to be 342, embracing 2,514 teach- 
ers, and 13,803 scholars. 72 other schools have 
been visited, or aided, or both. These 72 schools 
embrace 941 teachers, and 8,839 scholars; a 
a total of 414 schools; 3,455 teachers, 22, 
scholars. Among whom principally, though not 
exclusively, books to the amount of $7,281.19 
have been distributed, to wit: $2,485,89 in dona- 
tions, and $4,795.30 by sales. Two agents in 
Central and Western Illinois, since April last, 
have organized 63 new schools; embracing 368 
teachers, and 2,667 scholars. Among whom prin- 
Py they have distributed books to the amount 
of $1,217.90 ; which added to the above, show 
, to be 477 

are new 





the results of the year, at this 
schools visited or aided; of which 
organizations. 

“Of the 801 schools reported by me during the 
last three years, I have no evidence, neither do I 
believe, that twenty of them have become ex- 
tinct. This is not a hap-hazard conclusion, but 
one I have come to after diligent enquiry. 

“Besides Mr. Corey, the Union has some 25 or 
30 missionaries employed in the Valley of the 
Mississippi. One in Ohio reports that during the 
past year he has aided 106 schools, numbering 
about 5000 children and youth, and 600 teachers. 
Amon 
some 
have been distributed.” 


as one of the speakers, but prevented by indis 
position from being present. 

Rev. Dr. Hutton first addressed the meeting 
He said, that we could not over-estimate the im 
portance and benefits of the Sunday School insti 
tution, and he was rejoiced to see that the com 


companied its teachings. 
minister feels it still more; for he sees its effec 


his preaching. It has induced a greater simpli 


ally brought before the mind of the ministry 


to Peter—Feed my lambs. 
it to do. 


work of Missions. Start one of these Schools in 


us of that which is still better. 
direct influence. 


community. 

Rev. L. S. Grsson followed, dwelling upon the 
physical greatness of the West, its rapid increase 
in population, its moral and intellectual wants, 
its claims upon the East in view of what it is 
doing and will continue to do to enrich the 
Eastern States. He called attention to the pecu- 
liar work of the Sunday School, and enforced the 
necessity for the extension of its influence there. 
After a collection, and the pledging by the various 
schools of some 125 libraries of the value of 
$10,000 each. 

Rev.J.R. Stone made a brief and pertinent ad- 
dress, on the position of the Sunday School, and 
the value of the library book as an instrument for 
spreading divine truth ; and urged the importance 
of earnest prayer for the blessing of God to de- 
scend upon every effort thus made to scatter the 
seeds of knowledge. 


GAYLER’S SAFES. 


Having one of Gayler’s Safes in our office, on 
the capacity of which depends the safety of our 
books of subscription and account, we naturally 
watch with interest the result of the various trials 
and exposures to which these safes are subjected. 
The trial on board of the ‘Empire Strate, when 
that splendid steamer was burnt at Fall River, as 
set forth in the certificate of Capt. Comstock in 
our advertising columns, is most conclusive and 
satisfactory ; and places us as much at ease in re- 
gard to our own valuables, as we could be by 
any human device or care. We suppose Mr. 
Gayler’s fabrics come as near as can be to the 
grand desideratum of furnishing “ Safes that are 
safe.” 


FROM OUR BOSTON CORRESPONDENT. 


Bostox, Marcu 19, 1849. 
THE HOLLIS PROFESSORSHIP. 

It will be remembered by the readers of The 
Independent, that at a meeting of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College held on the first of 
Feb., a resolution was introduced by Rev. Dr. 
Gannett, “recommending to the corporation, to 
make suitable provision for the religious instruc- 
tion of the students ; either by filling the vacancy 
now existing in the Hollis Professorship, or by 
the creation of a new office whose incumbent 
should be styled the College Professor of Theolo- 
gy, or by such other arrangement as they might 
deem preferable.” The committee to whom this 
resolution was referred, made a very full and able 
report through Dr. Gannett at the adjourned meet- 
ing of. the Board held on Thursday last. This 
report concluded with a recommendation of the 
following resolution, as a substitute for the one 
originally offered. 

“ Resolved: That this Board recommend to the 
corporation of Harvard College to make suitable 
provision for the religious instruction and moral 
and spiritual culture of the students in the Col- 
lege, by filling the existing vacancy in the Hollis 
Professorship of Divinity ; and that it advise the 
corporation, if necessary, to make such annual 
provision from the general funds of the College 
as may be requisite for the object herein de- 
scribed.” 

The report of the committee having been ac- 
cepted, a spirited and deeply interesting discus- 
sion arose on the question of the adoption of the 
resolution. Rev. Mr. Rogers of the Central 
Church in this city, who appeared as the repre- 
sentative of the orthodox interest, is acknowledged 
on all hands to have acquitted himself nobly. He 
advocated the adoption of the resolution, the 
filling of the vacant Professorship ; but declared 
it to be his conviction that no Unitarian could be 
rightly elected to that chair. The corporation 
had the rv. he said, to fill it in a manner 
which would involve a violation of the statutes 
of its founder, but they were bound to the living 
and to the dead—to their own conscience to do 
right. In the course of the discussion, President 
Quincy's History of the College was quoted as 
authority, in an attempt to prove that the design 
of Hollis would be fulfilled by the election of a 
Unitarian, as truly as by the election of one of 
an opposite faith. Alluding to this fact, Mr. 
Rogers said he was profoundly astonished that 
that book should have been referred to as a source 
of proof, for “it was well known that it was a 
partisan work, written by a partisan, for parti- 
san purposes. The true. history of Harvard 
College, was yet to be written by one consecrated 
to Christianity and to truth, as well as to the in- 
terest of the College.” In reply to a charge of 
having been the cause of the controversy in 











which they were engaged—amd which the com- 


been willing 


righteousness should be done. 


Rev. Mr. Lothrop, and Rey. Dr. Gannett. 


had bee 


with “sound and orthodox.” 


—await their decision. 
made for past wrongs. 


to break off sin by righteousness. 


DEDICATION IN CHARLESTOWN, 


The spacious and beautiful church edifice, re- 


mittee had hoped to avoid—he said he had 
this matter should sleep until 
its time, assured that then it should have a resur- 
rection not to shame, but to glory and honor. 
But gentlemen should remember there was a 
scripture very pertinent to this subject. When 
Curist was crucified “many that were in their 
graves came forth ;” and it was impossible that 
this controversy should ever have so deep a 
burial that it would not come up again, until 
The principal 
speakers on the opposite side were Judge White, 
It was 
very evidently their wish and expectation, that 
the corporation would elect a Unitarian ; though 
they would prefer, they said, the choice of a man 
of truly devoted spirit and adequate abilities of a 
different faith, rather than that the religious con- 
dition of the College should remain as at present. 
Mr. Lothrop said they desired the selection of an 
earnest Christian man—that Dr. Wayland, Dr. 
Bushnell, Mr. Peabody of Portsmouth, and others 
n named in committee, and they would 
rather have either of them appointed than that 
the Professorship should remain unfilled. The 
result of the discussion was the adoption of the 
resolution with few dissenting votes. It now re- 
mains to be seen how the corporation will inter- 
pret the statutes of the Hollis foundation ; wheth- 
er or not they will conclude that, in the opinion 
of Thomas Hollis, Unitarian was synonymous 
With mingled 
anxiety and interest will the entire Christian com- 
munity of New England—of the whole country 
If now justice might 
have its due, some atonement would perhaps be 
At any rate there would 
be manifested a disposition to repent of them, and 


these 1000 Bibles or Testaments, and 
0,000 vols. of library and other books 


In the absence of Rev. Dr. Murray, advertised 


munity was awakening in some degree to an 
appreciation of its power. But while the philoso- 
pher, the patriot, and the philanthropist regard 
it with favor because of its influence for good 
upon society, the Christian feels its power more 
deeply, for he knows that the Spirit of God ac- 
But the Christian 


not only upon society, but upon the character of 


city in the preaching of the Gospel; inasmuch 
as the children of the Sunday School are continu- 


And yet none of us have fully realized its im- 
portance, when we consider that its work is to 
train the living for eternity. And what a strong 
argument in its favor is that command of Christ's 
This is its grand, dis- 
tinguishing object; and His favor towards it is 
shown in the constant increase of the work given 
The Sunday School does not stand 
still. Something else is continually springing 
out of it. It has became an efficient agent in the 


a destitute place at the West, and it is the nucle- 
It soon creates a 
demand for the ministry which must be met. Its 
library is continually in circulation, exerting a 
A whole neighborhood is read- 
ing the same book, and in this way the same 
portion of divine truth is spread over the whole 


God,—the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, on Wed- 
nesday evening. In its style of architecture it 
_| is gothic, and for beauty of proportion and finish 
it has few superior in the neighborhood. It is in a 
different position from that in which the house 
_| previously occupied by this Church was located, 
and in one which they consider more favorable 
to future prosperity and growth. Its cost, inclu- 
ding the ground on which it stands, was nearly 
$40,000. A very large audience attended the 
dedicatory services. The sermon was by Rev. 
Benjamin Tappan, Jr., the pastor of the Church, 
and was creditable to the man, the place, and the 
occasion. It was based on Haggai 2: 9: “The 
glory of this latter house, shall be greater than the 
‘ former, saith the Lord of Hosts, and in this place 
willl give peace, saith the Lord of Hosts.” The 
discourse was an answer to the question, “In what 
does the true glory of a house of worship consist ?” 
In respect to its architectural character, its glory 
was said to consist in its being worthy of the ap- 
pearance and taste of the place in which it is 
located, and in its bearing some proper proportion 
to the means of those by whom it is erected. In 
respect to the character of the transactions that 
take place in it, it was maintained that a house 
of worship is made glorious, by the regular as- 
semblage within it of a congregation of immor- 
tal beings, for religious purposes, by the posses- 
sion on their part of a truly devout and worship- 
ing spirit, by the faithful preaching of God’s 
truth, and by the regular and appropriate admin- 
istration of the simple ordinances of the gospel. 
This bare outline, I am aware, can give but a 
very inadequate idea of the character and excel- 
lence of the discourse. It is hoped that it may 
yet be given to the public in a printed form. The 
dedicatory prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Adams 
of this city, and was remarkable for its simplicity 
and beautiful appropriateness. 


RELIGIOUS INTEREST. 

+ The religious interest in Chelsea, of which I 
informed the readers of The Independent in my 
last letter, is increasing, especially in the Con- 
gregational Church, under the care of Rev. Mr. 
Langworthy. Inquiry meetings are frequent, 
and quite numerously attended, and present ap- 
pearances give promise of an extensive and pow- 
erful work of grace. I stated last week that the 
Spirit was most powerfully present by his con- 
victing and converting influences, among the Bap- 
tists; but have since learned. that on that point, 
my informant was mistaken. All the churches 
however, share in their blessing. Other churches 
in this city and in its neighborhood, are favored 
with cheering indications of good. O that “God 
would rend his heavens and come down” to re- 
new, to sanctify, and to save. 


REY. DR. BAIRD. 

This gentleman has been invited to deliver in 
this city his admirable course of Lectures on 
Europe, and has consented, much to the gratifi- 
cation of our citizens, todo so. The first Lecture 
will be delivered this evening, and will relate to 
the governments of Europe, the character of the 
rulers, and the manners of the Courts. The avails 
of the Lectures are to be appropriated to the 
Evangelization of France, an object very near 
Dr. Baird's heart, and one for which he has long 
and earnestly labored. 


Yours, truly, WILson. 


** 


FROM OUR FRENCH CORRESPONDENT. 


[The following letter is dated at Paris, the 8th of 
February—two weeks earlier than that published last 
week. After speaking of the pleasure which it will 
afford him to renew, through the columns of The Inde- 
pendent, the acquaintance which he has formed with so 
many excellent friends in this country, Mr. Bridel pro- 
ceeds as follows.] 

To the Editors of the Independent : 

Be.ovep Breturen,—What a contrast is that 
which strikes my view on landing in France 
from the United States. I have left a Republic 
flourishing, happy in being free, having a politi- 
cal life most active, often greatly agitated, but 
without bringing in question continually the very 
existence of Society—and I have come into the 
midst of republicans already weary, more or less, 
of that new form of government which I had 
greeted with joy and with high hopes in Febru- 
ary last. 

I find a population, of which the mass, sad to 
mention, live habitually in a state of physical 
discomfort which paralyzes their intellectual and 
moral development. In fine, from first setting 
foot on the soil of my adopted country*—a coun- 
try which I love and for which I hope to labor as 
long as the breath of life remains—I have per- 
ceived that the ground trembles under foot, that 
it is undermined by subterranean fires, and that 
at one moment or another new ruins will be 
strewn over it. 


It is too true, France ts not republican. Can 


you who love France—What means it, that six 
millions of votes were given to a young man 
without any of those personal qualities that the 
Chief Magistracy of France seems to require—a 
young man hitherto known only by the absurd 
enterprises of an ambition which nothing could 
justify? The prestige of name without doubt 
contributed somewhat to this inconceivable suc- 
cess; but that is not the true cause of the result 
that afflicts us. That vote is to be attributed to 
a deep anti-republican feeling spread among the 
masses, as well as among the ancient classes 0! 
the aristocracy and the burgesses. The Repub- 
lic of February, compromised by the abortive at- 
tempts of the communism of Louis Blanc and 
others, had shaken public credit ; business was 
checked, everybody's interests suflered ; more 
than this—everything was uncertain, and it was 
easy for re-actionaries of all classes to take advan- 
tage of that general state of uneasiness to de- 
stroy even the idea of a Republic in the minds of 
very many. Cavaignac represented the Republic 
democratic and true ; but he needed a name to 
oppose to that name, and the name of Louis Na- 
poleon Bonaparte became the cloak for malcon- 
tents of all colors. Partizans of Henri V, of 
Orleans, of the Empire military and despotic, 
bourgeoisie lamenting the loss of their privileges, 
small merchants and small proprietors disturbed 








cently erected in Charlestown by the Winthrop 
Church, wasdedicated to the worship of Almighty 





by the attempts of communism—these all united, 


and there adhered to General Cavaignac on) y the 
men of principle, sincerely devoted to republican 
liberty—those who believed that, with a Proper 
political and moral education, the French People 
could become a republican people—who felt th; 
it was important to aim at this, and that if we). 
informed men, friends of their country, should 
devote themselves to this noble task, God wou), 
crown their efforts. I am happy to be able 
add, that the evangelical Christians of Franc, 
however various their political opinions be{o,, 
the Revolution, boldly declared themselves j, 
favor of that election which alone seemed possi. 
ble and honorable at the time—that of Cavaig. 
nac ; thus far I have found, at least among Chyi.. 
tians attached to the voluntary system, bu: , 
single exception, and the individual to whom | 
refer voted for Lamartine. 

My friends well understood that the cause o/ 
Liberty itself was in jeopardy—eligious liber, 
as well as political. And in fact the day af, 
the first President of the French Republic nter 
ed upon the duties of his office, a ministry y., 
formed by a compromise among the various {,.. 
tions which have succeeded in giving the fir. 
blow to our new institutions. 

Among these ministers [ must particy|a;\, 
mention Mr. de Falloux, minister of Public |,. 
struction and of Religion, a known partizay o; 
Henry V, a perfect Jesuit, and as hostile to the 
liberal education of the people as to religioys 
liberty. This leads us to expect new troubles 
we know it, and shall prepare for it. We have 
already lost, within fifteen days, a case in whic} 
the right of controversy was the fundamental 
point in dispute ; 7. ¢., our friend Pilatte, minister 
of the Gospel, and missionary among the poor 
rag-pickers of the quarter St. Marceau, (of whom 
I had frequent occasion to speak when with you \ 
was the victim of this first attempt at reaction 
He was condemned for having violated a law 
respecting clebs, the court refusing to recognize 
his meetings as assemblies for religious worship 
because, says the sentence, a recognized form of 
religion was there discussed and criticised, 7. €., the 
religion of the State, the compulsory reéstablish- 
ment of which they wish to effect as SOON as pos- 
sible. But rest assured, that excellent work 
evangelization in a quarter poor, ig 
cious, and till recently so neglected, hi 


ol 
norant, vi- 
as not been 


abandoned, and in a future letter { wil! inform 
you how our intrepid and zealous missionary has 
managed to renew his labors, and how our breth- 
ren in Paris have for some time past increased 


their Christian activity in this great Babylon 

I have received several numbers of The Ince 
pendent. I cannot tell you with what pleasure 
run over these long columns which bring »y 
news of so many enterprises, so many friers 
so many localities in which I take a lively ire: 


est. I have noticed with pleasure, from tire to 
time, articles on France, and in particular po 
the struggle which has gone on for years, bu 


which has been redoubled since February, on th: 
subject of the separation of Church and State, and 
of religious liberty. All that you have said so 
justly about the delegation from the Presbyteriar 
Church of Ireland, is still more true and forci}'e 
in its application to our National Church Pro 
testants; for, although the Presbyterians of Ire 
land are salaried by the State (which | detest a 
much as you), they have at least some doctriny 
and they maintain some discipline. 
Accept for yourselves and.your readevs my 
fraternal and affectionate salutations 

Louis B 
* Mr. Bridel is a native of Switeerland —Eps 


a en 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 








———~... Fepruary 22, 1849 
THE COND’.TION OF IRELAND 
The proceeding’, in Parliament have not as ye! 
presented any ‘point of peculiar interest. The 
proposed conti*jued suspension of the habeas o 
pus in Ireland; the proposed grant of £50,000 
in aid of sr,ecial cases of distress there ; the aj 
pointment of a committee on the working of th 
irish Pocr Law ; and the measure for the amend 
ment of the Navigation Laws, have formed the 
chief staple of Parliamentary discussions. The 
British people generally feel a wearied hopeless 
ness in respect to Ireland ; ang there are indi: 
tions that not an inconsiderable portion of | 
English members of Parliament is animated by 
sitnilar feelings; yet there is no escape. Thi 
[rish uleer—which is landlordism—landlordis: 
first, last, and chief—is literally destroying I 
land, and communicating its deadly virus to Eng 
land. A very curious conversation took plac 
in the House of Lords, on the evening of the 
on the subject of Irish emigration 
Irish landlords complained of the tax impos: 
upon emigrants by the Canadian Legislature, an 
contrasted with this the superior “hospitality” 
the United States. It will be remembered tha 
this tax was imposed in consequence of tli 
wretched and helpless condition in which th 
landlord-banished Irish were cast upon the Amer 
ican shores, and was intended to assist in provi 
ing means to mitigate the mass of poverty an 
disease which Irish immigration brought u; 
Canada. The complaint of Lord Stanley, bei 
interpreted, is just this: If Canada did not | 
the immigrant, we could land a helpless pa: 
a “surplus” Irishman, on the shores of a B 
colony for about £4; his maintenance as a pa! 
per for a year, at home, amounts to about the 


Two no 


same sum; so that by the payment of that cost, 
a year in advance, we can rid ourselves /or eve! 
of the burthen. That, literally, was Lord Stan 
ley’s statement-—made, too, withou! the least ap 


parent consciousness of al! that it implied. Lo 
Monteagle, another Irish peer (formerly Spring 
Rice,) enlarged upon the same topic, with a difl 
ence. He, it seems, has taken alarm at the fact 
that the best portion of the Irish population | 
emigrating. He would have only paupers lea 
Ireland. He and his land-holding brethren wou 
have the industrious farmer and small capita! 
remain, to work for them; but these decline t! 
honor of such labor, with the Union-House 
the result of their labor. He would not ha‘ 
[rishmen take to the United States the means 
buying land! This may seem an exaggerat) 
and too Irish to be believed ; theretore, let ' 
noble lord’s own words be written down 

“Tt was impossible to solve the great pro! 
of Ireland without reference to emigration. | 
emigration which was proceeding at present 
not likely to benefit the country. The © 
ment was chiefly amongst a class of the po)! 
tion which it was desirable to retain, «o!~' 
not only of those who took with them mone) 
which was due to the landlord, but of number 
besides, who, after honorably performing thei 
engagements, were still in possession 0! consider 
able sums. In passing through Dublin, the oth 
lay, he visited an emigration office connecte 
with Liverpool, and on inspecting the agent 


she become so? that is the question. You have | books, he found that in conmeetinn See war 
* - ) e@ 2 ) Oo ou 
heard of the election of a President, and pain- gle office, independent!y 0! © hich 
taken abroad by persons emigrating, which w 
fully surprised at the result, you have asked— 80 considerable as to have attracted the attenti 


of American statesmen as a source of supp) 
there were ‘year’ bills upon Boston and New 


York for £25,000.” 
This new peer is a pensioner, in virtue of hav 
ing been Chancellor of the Exchequer fort few 
years; besides, having received many thousanc: 
of public money, he is tainted with the universa 
jobbery of Ireland. Hundreds of thousands « 
pounds have been voted out of the English taxe* 
for “ public improvements” in Ireland ; among*! 
these being the Shannon navigation. This “pu 
lic improvement” has been a comfortable additic! 
to the value of the private property of landlor¢ 
and of thislord’s amongst others. This a) 
of public funds is a characterisiic and ali-per 
vading vice in Ireland. It seems that a!mo*' 
literally no man is to be trusted. 
Lord John Russell has developed to the new’) 
appointed committee his views on the questi! 
of the Irish poor rate. The Irish lav.dlords writhe 
under the fine on their neglect and cruelty, whi , 
a poor law practically is. The worst of it is, that 
it comes alike on the just and the unjust, or 
ther that the good landlord has to bear the ” 
for an improvident and bad neighbor. The 
tate without a pauper; made so by outlay _ a 
by benevolence and skill, is taxed for the supp : 
of the next estate, bearing « character exact) 
the reverse. Lord John Russell recommends ¢ 
limitation of the rate ; the rate of an electoral di 
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romance amuses"aml?tiot to instruct by ith) Tie AsinrGan, 
"| trathisy of to.cat by its ridicule,“ But if this is all) 8 


the book amounts to, we must say that the paper 


Baptist W. rei xy tot and ink could have been better expended. There 
, Publishers, 82. : 


Are aca a if st. 1 
is a fearfully conclusive book,” said one 

to a friend a day or two since of pe mw 
© Mr. Noel. “To be sure it is,” was the reply, 
“and why should it not be? The mati has been 
learning its truths for twenty-two years.” ‘This 
is doubtless the secret of its power, . It has been 
written by one who knew whereof he was affirm 
ing ; by one who had been in the midst of a State- 
Chureh all his days, and who was therefore fa- 
miliar with the entire working of the ecclesiastico- 
political system; who had felt his own piety 
chilled by its influenees ; and had seen the piety 
of others impaired in its power, or repressed in 
its manifestation, by the same potent and inevit- 
able causes. It has been written, too, by one who, 
with a clear perception of the real scope and na- 
ture of the Gospel, as a spiritual system, a Reve- 
lation of inner and Divine Life through Christ, 


and with an earnest desire that the Church of 


his love should be the foremost to spread this 
Gospel through England and the world—has been 
doomed to see the very Gospel itself perverted by 
a large portion of that Church into a system of 
ritual observances that cannot profit, of meats 
and drinks and divers washings that must deceive 
and destroy the soul that trusts them; to see 
worldliness and indolence and positive immoral- 
ity established in pulpits where piety and faith 
should alone have stood; to see that noble an- 
cestral Church, which has been England’s pride 
for centuries, made almost powerless for good, 
while the numerous Churches, that cannot boast a 
history so lengthened as hers, or a roll of adher- 
ents so distinguished for literary worth, or a 
splendor of ritual and adornment, or a wealth of 
resource, in any degree comparable,—have been 
quietly but efficiently accomplishing her work ; 
have been educating the people ; ‘have been car- 
rying the Gospel into hamlets and villages, among 
the poor and unlearned ; and have been freight. 
ing with its Scriptures and its ministers the mes- 
sengers of commerce. Finally, the book has 
been written by one who, with his heart full of 
affection for all who are the Lord’s, has seen these 
very churches systematically depressed, under 
cover of law, in order to give power to the dom- 
inant Establishment. 

Its words therefore are full*of meaning. Its 
arguments have a grasp like that of an iron vise. 
The rhetorical structure of the book, though of 
course unexceptionable, has been entirely and 
unconsciously subordinated by the author to the 
expression of his argument. And this moves on 
with an irresistible pressure and cogency by which 
it seems impossible that an adherent, even, to the 
State-Church system shall not be borne along. At 
the same time the spirit of the treatise is catholic 
and kind. The facts stated, and the reasonings de- 
veloped, are masterly in their power. But they are 
quietly enunciated, without either violence or 
bitterness, and for that very reason are the more 
forceful and convincihg. The book, especially as 
coming at this time, and from this man, must 
make its mark upon opinion in England. And 
though we do not need its demonstrations on this 
side of the water, many will be delighted to be- 
come acquainted through it with its fearless and 
sagacious and évangelical author. 





History Or tHe Pretoroxestan War, translated 
from the Greek of Thucydides. By William 
Smith, A. M., Reetor of the Holy Trinity in 
Chester, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Derby. A new Edition, corrected and revised. 
New York, Robert Carter & Brothers, No 285 
Broadway. 1849. 

In this handsome octavo volume Dr. Smith’s 
valuable translation of Thucydides is put in a 
convenient and attractive form, and made readily 
accessible by all who may desire it. Of the 
qualities of the translation we need not speak. 
It is a standard work of its kind; exhibiting 
scholarship, industry, and critical discernment. 
It does not, of course, re-produce the orignal, or 
furnish an adequate substitute for it. Only a 
mind. as massive and powerful as that of the his- 
torian, would have been competent to this. It 
has something everywhere of the stiffness and 
awkwardness of the translation. Anoriginal work 
by the Dean himself—his discourses on the Beati- 
tudes, for example,—must doubtless have been 
in better and freer and more vigorous style. But 
as a translation, it is a work well executed. And 
though we cannot say of it as Thucydides said 
of his history that it is “ a possession for everJast- 
ing”--we may fully adopt in regard to it the 
words of Richard Hooker, written of the transla- 
tion of Longinus by the same scholar, “ Though 
the learned will not be satisfied without tasting 
the beauties of the original, which cannot be 
translated in all their perfection, yet they may 
reap benefit and pleasure from the judicious sen- 
timents and ingenuity of the translator, in his ac- 
count of the author, and from the notes which 
help to illustrate the text. To the unlearned 
also, it may be of use and give pleasure.” 





Tux Wore Works or Xenoruoy, translated by 
Ashley Cooper, Spelman, Smith, Fielding, and 
others. Complete in one volume. New York; 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1849. 

A translation of Xenophon is valuable, not 
merely as an aid to youthful students in spelling 
out their Greek—if that were to be its use we 
would rather that it had never been published— 
but as bringing within the reach of the mere 
English reader, some of the most memorable 
characters and events of antiquity. The whole 
works of Xenophon are here comprised in one 
octavo of 750 pages, to which is annexed a copi- 
ous index. 





A Porutar Cyciorzpia or Mopern Domestic 
MEpICcINe, comprising ~~ recent improvement 
in medical knowledge; with a plain account of 
the medicines in common use. By Keith Imbray, 
M. D., Fellow of the Koyal College of we 
and Licentiate of the Royal College of § 8 
in Edinburgh. First American Edition. To 
which are prefixed by the Editor, Popular Trea- 
tises upon Anatomy, Physiology, Surgery, Die- 
tetics, and the Management of the Sick. Com- 
piled from the works of distinguished Physicians 
and Surgeons. Designed for general use. New 
York ; Gates, Stedman & Co. 1849. To be com- 
pleted in twelve weekly numbers. No 1. Price 
25 cents. 

A work of this description has long been need- 
ed. The way to rule out quackery is to make 
science popular. Thus far we have only the la- 
bors of the American editor, who is evidently 
competent for his task. The mechanical execu- 
tion of the work isadmirable. The present num- 
ber contains two fine lithographic anatomical 
plates. 


Avriropta ; or, Adventures in the Gold Region. By 
Cantell A. Bigley. New York: Baker & Scrib- 
ner, 145 Nassau street. 1849. 

We have hardly ever been more thoroughly 
puzzled than in attempting to fix in our minds 
“the final cause” of this well-printed duodeci- 
mo. It purports to detail the adventures of a 
hunter, who by accident came to the city of Au- 
rum; and its title, with the soubriquet of the 
author, had prepared us for an ironical descrip- 
tion of the physical and moral effects produced 
on society by abundance of gold. But there is 
very little of this. It is said indeed that iron was 
more precious there than gold; that cameo orna- 
ments were cut from slate; that the marriage- 
ring must be of steel; that blue calico was the 
prized fabric for the most luxurious robes ; that 
mahogany furniture was vastly preferred to 
golden, &c., &c. But all this is exceedingly 





common-place, and the desire to announce this 
as the natural result of a plethora of the precious 
metal, will nowise account for the effort, which | 
must have been considerable, of first writing, 
and then finding a publisher for, a handsome vol- 


ume of 103 pages. 


We looked then for some concealed bat keen 
sarcasm upon the fashionable society of this pre- 
sent Gotham; thinking there might be a pe 

" t if there is such, it is altogether 
overlooked. Buti ‘ en 


not such—the whole style and na- 


bass of this kind to the book, which we 


too deep for our apprehension. 
certainly is ’ yi 
ture of the book precluding its possibility. And 
we are forced to the conclusion that the author, 


whoever he is, has intended his book as a mere 


romance; @ fanciful conception of what might be, 
reduced to expression; a thing to amuse, as any 


it; no clear and vigorous development of charac- 


| wealth, or power, of expression and style. And 
how afy man, with merely human faculty, could 


write it steadily through, unless it. were for the 
hope of selling it through some of the thousand- 


mystery. te 
A Tour or Dery 1 Seater og s a ee, 
scription of the Gold on, an aeconnt 
the voyage around Cape Horn; with notices of 
Lower California, the Gulf and Pacific coasts, and 
the principal events wiiknding the conquest of the 
Californias. By Joseph Warren Revere, Liew, 
tenant U. S. ey ted by Jos, N. Balestier, 
of New York. With #map and plates from 
original designs. New York: C. S. Francis & 
Co. 1849. 


Orecon axp CALrFornia in 1848; By J. Quinn 
Thornton, late Judge of the Supreme Court in 


Oregon, and i ding Member of the Amer- 
ican Institute. an appendix, including re- 
cent and authentic inf on the subject of 


the Gold Mines of California, and other valuable 
matters of interest to the emigrant, &c. With il- 
lustrations and a map. In two volumes. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 


sketches of Prairie and Rocky Mountain life. By 
George P. 


Till within a few years California was almost 
terra incognita. But the redoubtable achieve- 
ments of Commodore Thomas Ap Catesby Jones 
at Monterey—the explorations of the U. S. Expe- 
dition under Commander Wilkes—the emigration 
of Sutter, and the building of his famous fort in 
the valley of the Sacramento—the conquest of 
Upper California and its cession to the United 
States by the late treaty with Mexico—the un- 
happy dispute between Gen. Kearney and Col. 
Fremont, resulting in a trial of the latter by 
Court-Martial,—these and other events in rapid 
succession had turned the public attention strongly 
toward California, even before the discovery of 
gold, as a most inviting region to the emigrant. 
But that discovery, while it has stimulated emi- 
gration beyond precedent, has imparted a rare in- 
terest to whatever pertains to the geographical 
position and natural resources of California. 
Authentic information on these points is eagerly 
sought ; and authors and publishers who under- 
take to supply that demand, will be apt to reap 
their proportion of the benefits of California 
gold. Already “the literature of the subject,” 
as the Germans say, is quite profuse ; and Cali- 
fornia is destined toa more thorough scientific 
exploration, and a more wide-spread fame than 
any equal section on the map of the world. 

The works before us are valuable contributions 
to the stock of general information respecting the 
recent acquisitions of the United States on the Pa- 
cific coast. That of Lieut. Revere is so fully de- 
scribed in the title-page as to render an abstract of 
itscontentsunnecessary. It was written before the 
breaking out of “the gold fever,” and is not de- 
signed to stimulate that epidemic. But the ac- 
count which it gives of the soil and climate of 
California, of its agricultural and mineral re- 
sources and commercial advantages, cannot fail 
to encourage emigration thither, with a view toa 
permanent settlement. The book is written in 
an easy, lively style, and its accuracy, we should 
think, may be fully relied on. It is-embellished 
with several good lithographs, and a map of the 
Harbor of San Francisco, in whose magnificent 
bay the navies of the world might safely ride. 
Judge Thornton’s work will be of great value 
to emigrants. The first volume treats exclusive- 
ly of Oregon, including an account of the jour- 
ney thither over-land; the second embraces a 
description of California, with an appendix, giv- 
ing a well-digested compilation of the most an- 
thentic accounts of the gold region, though 
nothing new is contributed by the author. The 
local and historical information, in which the work 
abounds, and which, we are assured by one who 
has resided in the country, is perfectly reliable, 
imparts,to ita high and permanent value. The 
dreadful sufferings of a party in crossing the 
Sierra Nevada, from.cold and famine—when the 
living fed upon the dead—are a warning to over- 
land emigrants to start early in the season, and 
not to loiter by the way, nor to depend upon game 
for sustenance. This work, like the preceding, 
is issued in good style, with numerous litho- 
graphs. Colton’s fine map of California, Oregon, 
and Texas, with routes, is prefixed to the first 
volume. 

Mr. Parker's volume is a republication of his 
lively sketches of a hunter's life in the far West. 
which originally appeared in the Knickerbocker. 
It is full of stirring incident. 

These several works possess no small interest 
from their graphic sketches of Indian life and 
character. They will be preserved among the 
historical mementoes of a race which, havinz 
been borne cnward to the Rocky Mountains by 
the tide of civilization from the Atlantic coast, is 
destined ere long to. be overwhelmed by that now 
rushing in from the Pacific. 





Tue American Fara Boox; or pee pe of 
American Agriculture ; being a practical treatise 
on Soils, Manures, Draining, Irrigation, Grasses, 
Grain, Roots, Fruits, Cotton, Tobacco, Sugar 
Cane, Rice, &. &. By R. L. Allen. New York: 
C. M. Saxton, 121 Fulton street. 1849. 
Mr. Allen is among our very best Agricultura] 
writers, and as good as any of the other Allens; 
for the whole stock seem to be judicious enthu- 
siasts in various departments*of Agriculture. 
Without attempting any criticism upon the nice 
questions of the science (and it boasts as many 
as any other science)—leaving to Dr. Lee the task 
of inquisition in the matter of chemical elements 
and theories—we express a more general, and 
therefore, perhaps, less valuable, judgment on the 
merits of the work. And we do most heartily 
commend it. It would be worth a handful of 
California dust to any farmer who is willing to 
stay at home and work, and, what is harder than 
either, to receive instruction from a Book. 
Mr. Allen’s style is simple, unambitious, per- 
spicuous, and, in the main, accurate. No person 
ever sees double through one of his statements. 
What he says is definite. It is a good instance 
of a proper mingling of scientific principles with 
practical knowledge. The chapter on Manures 
is the best that has come under our eye in any 
work. There are more elaborate European works 
on husbandry. But the tillage therein described 
is foreign; markets, climate, and the character 
and wants of the people, make it to be greatly 
unlike that prevalent in America, Certainly, no 
American work has issued from the press that 
can at all compare with Mr. Allen’s manual. The 
lights thrown upon the obscure processes of vege- 
tation by Liebig, Bousingault, Johnston, Jackson, 
and other recent agricultural chemists, have been 
duly reflected in the pages of Mr. Allen’s work. 
The compilation of Fessenden, and the later work 
of Judge Buel, excellentin theirday, have prepared 
the public for more thorough treatises, by which 
they themselves must be superceded. 





Geoene of the bownls 5 indigenes not a disease 


The science of medicine, like that of theology, 
is progressive. It is subject to improvement. 
And a new “pathy” or a new “ism” is not to be 
denounced ex cathedra as heretical, Extravagant 
and fanciful as it may seem, it is open to investi- 
gation and should be tested by facts. We have 
faith in some points of Hydropathy; e. gina 
morning cold-bath, where the constitution has 
sufficient vigor for reaction, and, in certain cir- 
cumstances, a wet bandage for sore throat. But 


ments of which he treats. His works are worthy 


vise Dr. Johnson to give his Bury House a name 
less ominously suggestive to nervous patients. 








is very Tittle richness or sprightliness of fancy in} 
by | 1eF3 no beautiful and animate thoughts, standing 

along its course like angels by the road-side, to 
welcome ts forward; very little grace, even, of 


have held resolution enough and force of will to. 


fold agencies of “the Trade,” remains to us a. 











W. Cole. Boston; dohe P.Jewtis, Hew 7 


‘over the Faymer¢ Journal, the Boston 
and he is now, we believe, editing the resusei- 
tated N. E. Farmer—a name honored by Breck, 
Putnam, and Fessenden, as editors, and by a host 
of contributors of no mean rank. i. 

_So long. a practice should have given some 
literary facility. Weshould look foranordinary 
degree of grammatical accuracy, a knowledge of 
the meaning of common words, and an ability to 
express himself intelligibly. In every one of 
these respects Mr. Cole is open to severe. criti- 
cism. We do not remember to have felt more 


preliminary chapters. His sentences are long, 
clumsy, blundering, and stuffed full of gross, in- 
accuracies, The facts or thoughts. are frag- 
mentary and disjointed. With much thatis good, 
with not « few excellent practical bints, there are 
mixed. up. the: most. provoking .inanities. For 
instance :— 

“Every species of fruit tr d re- 
fers a secilas soil, in which i Hpwishes i 
requires less manure and culture, and produces 
oetter fruit than in soil less nial.. Yet: so 
en are - Various s cm that anon eve 

+ 1som the ; to 4 plain, s 
wlapted to pr. grey The all the inxermediate 
soils, between these wide extremes, are adapted 
to several species. 

“ And if the soil abounds in mud, muck, or 


prove its texture, render it more dry and friabl 
and furnish suitahle food for trees, as they will 
not do well ina geraly vegetable mould or clay, 
inorganic materials being wanted for the compo- 
sition of wood and fruit, which mud and mould 
would not supply.” 
Which of all these is to abound, and which to 
be added ? ' 
_“ Time for Budding.—Much depends on ya- 
r'ous circumstances, such as age and thrift of the 
tock, the weather, the season, &c, J 
nust he constantly exercised (and then we may 
fail), for we can no better set an exact time for 
budding than for cutting grain in future years. 
{n this climate, if the stocks are young and of 
ommon vigor, and the season and the weather 4s 
to moisture about as usual, the time for buddi 
is generally about as follows: Plums, from ‘Aur 
L to 10; Cherries, from Aug. 5 to 15; Pea 
from Aug. 10 to 20; Apples, from Aug. 15 to 95 | 
Peaches, from Sept. 5 to 15 or 18; Aickeotn qn 
fums, same as plums; Quince, same as apples. 
ut if the season has been forward and wet, and 
trees have grown fast and early, and then beg 
to stop from drought, the budding must be = 


os 
- 


earlier, On the contrary, if the season is bac 
ward, and the growth.of trees small from unfg- 
vorable weather, and then it becomes. warm and 
wet, and the trees grow fast, the budding must 
be done latér. So the time may vary thus: 
plums, from July 25 to Aug. 25: cherries, fro 
Aug. 1 to 30, and sometimes, very young, thrifty. 
stocks, the first week in Sept. ; pears, from Aug. 
5 to Sept. 5; apples, from Aug. 5 or 10 to Sept. 
5 or 10; peaches, from Sept. 1 to 20.” i 
There are important suggestions huddled to- 
gether in this chapter, and many of them the re- 
sults of experience; but what man, not before 
acquainted with the facts, could divine them with 
any degree of profit from this jumble? 
Mr. Cole informs us on page 51—“In most 
cases, roots are lost in removing large trees, and 
the limbs must be cut off still more.” We should 
like to see it done. ' 
On page 52, Mr. C. says: “A tree that has 
grown long in a place, and is not supplied with 


manure, is much like an animal tethered to one 


spot with a limited quantity of food.” To what 


length must they grow ? j 
The following explicit directions will leave one | 


without excuse, if he does not succeed in train- 


ing his pear trees en quenouelle: i 


“ Quenouelle Training.—In this mode, the tree 
is run up tall, the branches not extended wide, 
but bent down and fastened at first by lines. ii 
is a neat, compact mode, requiring but little room, 


generally about half a rod square, and from the 


oranches depending, abundant bearing is induced. 
Some cut back the main branches annually, jn 
iraining, to give vigor to the lower branches.” | 
And yet, on every page of Mr. Cole’s book we 
find some hint or suggestion worthy of attention. 
Mr. Cole has been collecting facts from long-con- 
tinued and extensive readings of agricultural 
papers. These he has jotted down in a journal. 
Tn this book he attempts to reduce them to order. 
That is a work for which he seems to have yo 
~pecial adaptation. In large establishments for 
aking or repairing iron machinery, when the 
scraps have sufficiently accumulated, they are put 
into a furnace and, when raised to a white heat, 
drawn forth, and under a ponderous trip-hammer 
they are reduced to a solid form and wrought into 
bars. Mr. Cole has collected an abundance of 
valuable scraps, but he has neither the heat of 
furnace nor the strength of arm required to re- 
duce the mass to a homogeneous state. 

We have examined his descriptions of Apples 
and Pears with some attention, but cannot, here, 
give the results. 

This work may have, from its cheapness, or the 
enterprise of its publisher, a good circulation ; 
but it adds nothing to the literature of Horticul- 
ture, and cannot be regarded as an authoritative 
work in Pomology. 


——_0« ——. 


PEN-READINGS.--NO. VII. 


Hunt's Mercuants’ Macazine. For the month 
of March, 1849. 

This number appears in good season, notwith- 
standing the destruction of nearly the whole copy 
prepared, and mostly in type, by thé fire at Hoe’s 
building. The matter is very good, too, although 
the editor informs us it is “ mostly new, or other 
than that originally employed.” It speaks well 
of the affluence of his materials, although it is 
hardly possible but that we must have lost some- 
thing by losing the articles that were his first 
choice. 

The first article ison the British Empire in India. 
If, one hundred years ago, a speaker in the British 
Parliament had risen, in some debate on the af- 
fairs of the then small “Company, of Merchants 
trading in the East Indies,” and had declared that 
Great Britain, then herself numbering less than 
six millions of people, would in less than a cen- 
tury be the sovereign of an Indian territory more 
than five times the size of France, governing 
more than one hundred and fifty millions of sub- 
jects, with an army of three hundred thousand 
men and one thousand pieces of artillery, a force 





exceeding that of France in the days of Louis 


XIV—his anticipations would have been met only 
with ridicule. The writer says that in India, 
through the British rule established there, “the 
most powerful and comprehensive effort of restor- 
ation ever known in Asiatic annals, has been 
made.” Terrible as have been the. devastations 
of British conquest, they have been less terrible 
than those to which India has been subjected, by 
turns, through her whole history, from the irrup- 
tions of the Northern natives. The first import- 
ation of cotton from India was 2,000,000 Ibs.; in 
1789 ; now it is 100,000,000; the consumption in 
Indja being 750,000,000. In 1700, the sugar con- 
sumed. in England was: 10,000 tons; now. it is 
250,000.tons, of which 85,000 tons is from India. 
The annual product of indigo in Bengal is 
10,000,000 Ibs., on 1,250,000 acres of land, India 
exports 13,000 tonsa, which is nearly equal to the 
entire consumption of Great Britain. The export 
of pepper is 9,000,000 Ibs., and of woo! 6,000,000 
lbs. The bamboo sometimes attains the size of 
two feet in circumference, a single joint being 
sufficient to forma basket. Mahogany is eom- 
mon, although introduced only in 1795, and is 
very little inferior to the finest of Honduras. 

The Debts and Finances of id, ie the 
title of the second article... This State embarked 





we are not at all convinced that Dr: Johnson has 


of regard from the medical profession. We ad- 


the great enterprise ef connecting the Ohio with 
Philadelphia dates in 1825 ; and freight and: pass- 
engers were carried over the whole line in 1834. 
The cost of the work was fourteen millions and 
ee interest three-fourths of a million. 

T works were added, so that, at the close of 
the year 1835, the State debt was $24,589,743, and 
i they hed slospcd wt sevenue of $252,731; and 
aoe soreed Ban ty there sould have been 





the United States’ Bank, as the bones fo; « Stats 


surprise than we have experienced in reading his’ 


c'ay, gravel, sand or loam should be added to im-: 


early in the work of Internal {mprovement, but 


offers, of 







: ! he ave.f; A F terest: ‘ oie i "Fe . “ ; : 


detailed. In 1844,the works were offered for 


Culiscatbe,| eale, dus wo punbanet appenced.. In 1845, a tax 


,was laid. :The inctease-of population and tax- 
able property, lightening the: burden of taxation 
in the combined ratio of growing numbers and 
swelling wealth, is worthy of note, as a just ele- 
imentof State credit. 





POPULATION. TAXABLE PROPERTY. 
“9844-5, . + -1,994,460°- .. 9490,802,209 
1848. . . ,. 2,195,100 468,240,987 
Increase, . 301,460 $42,938,778 


The increase of property in three years is more 
than the State debt. The resources expended 
since 1835, are stated thus: 





“Increase of debt, . . $15,834,993 
United. States'surplus, . . 2,877,544 
Bank premiums, . ...,. 8,446,780 
Bea on ss ie A848, Fi 7,320,000 
; s.of bank stock sold, . . 1,395,411 

Total, . . $30,864,698” 


About $25,000,000 of the stock is owned out 


| of the State, demanding to pay the yearly interest, 


$1,250,000, equal to 300,000 tons of coal. Of 
3,000,000 tons of coal carried to market ina year, 
only 192,511 tons came to Philadelphia on the 
State works. 

A very good description of Detroit coutains 
the following table : 


“The population of the city of Detroit, and of 
the Territory, now State, of Michigan, at differ- 
ent periods, was as follows : 


Population in City of Detroit. State of Michigan. 
1810, . . . . 770 7 
1820, - 1,442 8,896 
1830, . . . , 2,222 31,639 
1834, . . . . 4,968 87,263 
an . 4 - 9,192 212,267 
1845, . 13,065 304,278” 


There isa letter from Col. Alexander Hamilton, 
of New York, to the editor, dated Washington, 
Feb. 27, 1849, on the policy of the incoming Ad- 
ministration, on the questions of Sub-Treasury, 
Tariff, and Slavery. He thinks to repeal either 
of the two great measures. would only “ create a 
bitter: renewal of the old ‘party strife ;” that the 
Sub-Treasury “has thus fat, with all its faults, 
done its duty faithfully,” even in “an unexpected 
war ;” “has acted conservatively” on commerce, 
and ‘kept down the value of foreign merchan- 
dize tospecie prices.” And as to the Tariff ques- 
tion, “the apparent evidences are in favor of the 
tariff of 1846.” ‘With regard to Slavery, he says 
that, in consequence of emancipation, the Island 
of Jamaica “has fallen from the highest state of 
prosperity into the most serious embarrassment.” 
Is it possible so intelligent a citizen does not 
know the depths of pecuniary distress and bank- 
ruptcy in which Jamaica had been struggling for 
twenty years before emancipation took effect ? 
He proposes, as a remedy, that Congress should 
establish a “territorial government on the Pacific, 
located in some genial climate,” as a place to which 
the African population of the United States should 
be colonized. The difficulty is first to find the 
Suitable territory ; secondly, to get the people 
there ; thirdly, to do without them here; and 
fourthly, to pay the bills. = 

The Commercial Chronicle and Review, always 
creditable and useful, affords scope for any prac- 
ticable expenditure of industry and care—relying 
as little as may be on newspaper statistics, look- 
ing for its facts to the fountain-head, whenever 
practicable. Some returns are given of the re- 
ceipts of breadstuffs through the New York canals. 
The aggregate value of the wheat and flour re- 
ceived at tide-water in 1844, was $11,211,677 ; in 
1848 it was $21,148,421. 

“The value of the exports of breadstuffs and pro- 
visions from the United States, as compared with 
the value of the same articles delivered on the 
Hudson river from the New York canals, is offi- 
cially given as follows: 


1846. 1847. 1848. 
Export from U.S., $27,701,125 $68,701,921 $37,472,751 
Del. on Hudson, 30,248,790 50,302,275 32,927,012 

“These figures show to how tan extent a 
favorable export trade swells the business of the 
canals, and therefore promotes the general pros- 
perity of the whole agricultural sections.” 

In the’month of February, 1841, the writer of 
these Pennings prepared and sent to the Senate of 
the United: States.a memorial on the Wheat and 
Provision Products of the North-West, which 
that body thought proper to print. The object 
was to draw attention to the prospective trade of 
that region, and to show to the people, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, the common interest and tie- 
cessity of the repeal of. the English Corn-Laws. 
Those laws are now repealed—the last remnant 
of their restrictions vanishing on the first of Feb- 
ruary, 1849. At the suggestion of Gov. Seward 
and other gentlemen in this State, the memorial 
was remodeled and presented to the Assembly, on 
account of its bearing upon the future interest of 
the Erie Canal; and that body ordered ten times 
the usual number to be printed. From the tables 
appended to that memorial, it appears that the 
value of the staple articlesarriving at Buffalo and 
passing’ through the Erie. Canal in 1836, was 
$128,581; and in 1840, $321,417. In 1848 the 
total amount of business (that is, the value of 
articles entered and cleared) was $18,342,935. 

The wheat forwarded at Buffalo was, in 1836, 
304,990 bu. ; in 1840, 1,467,904. In 1847, it was 
6,550,261 bushels. The flour was, in 1836, 
139,178 bbls. ; in 1840, 647,970. In 1847, it was 
2,679,180. 

The wheat arrived at Hudson river was, in 
1836, 824.855 bu.; in 1840, 1,395,196. In 1847 
it was 4,158,019, and in 1848, 3,079,262. The 
flour was, in 1836, bris. 928,116; in 1840, bris. 
1,805,135. In 1847 it was bris. 3,944,818; and 
in 1848, bris. 3,068,572. The whole tonnage on 
Lake Erie, in 1839, was 35,123 ; in 1848, it was 
136,609. 

The memorial contained the following table of 
all the shipments of flour and wheat returned 
from the upper ports for 1840, the first year that 
any such shipment had been made : 


The following table in the newspapers respects 
the port of Milwaukee (which was not named in 
the memorial), and shows the exports of wheat 
and flour in each year, from 1845, when the first 
shipments of consequence were made from that 
port : 


WHEAT. FLOUR 
1845, . 95,510 bush. 7,550 bbls, 
1846, - 213,448 “ 14,756 “ 
1847, . 598011 “ $4,840 “ 
1848, . 602474 92,732 « 


It is expected that there will be in store in 
Milwaukee at the opening of navigation, 500,000 
bushels of wheat, and 40,000 to 50,000 barrels of 





flour. é 
ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
For the Independent. 


The sun seems to me to be typical of God to 
us. It is ever shining with an equal brilliancy, 
however it may appear to our vision... We say, 
when the rays of the sun do not fall clearly upon 
us, that it is. clouded over, when. that body has 
experienced no change, and is still shining be- 
hind the clouds with the same splendor as when 
it spread such effulgence around us. Even while 
the sky above us is enveloped with dark and 
frowning clouds, on other lands the sun is pour- 
ing.a flood of radiance whose brilliancy it seems 
‘impossible for any vapor to conceal. 

Thus it- is. with God,as..be looks down upon 
rus. He isever the same holy,.unchangeable Be- 
}ing ; though our sins, rising before Him as the 
foul vapors of the earth towards the sun, some- 
times cast'a thick mist before our eyes,’ which 
we would fain-eall a withdrawal of His presence. 
Men see not the bright light which isin the 
clouds, but the wind passeth and cleanseth them,” 
So when we cannot-see God, from the thick 
clouds in which our sins have enshrouded us, if 
we seek Christ with penitent hearts. He will 
come as the searching wind, and sweep away 
every noxious exhalation of sin, that heavenly 





Flour shipped from Detroit, bris., 76,896 
ei “ Toledo, “ . . . . 67,000 
bs eS “ Lake Michigan, bris, . 53,000 
“ on hand for spring shipment, . . 200,900 






I love to retire at the twilight hour, — 

‘And wander on to my favorite bower, 

T love to-bow at my Savior's shrine; ~ 

I love to unite his name with mine ; 

I love to say to. him, “Iam thine !” 
Submissive at his feet. 

1 love, in the evening twilight grey— 

In the last faint beams of the summer day, 
To meet my Savior there. - 

L love to go when the hoar is still ; 

I love to entreat him my soul to fill 

With the Holy Ghost, and His fruits distil 
Upon my soul in prayer, ; 


T love to retire in the summer's eve; 
T love to go, and by faith receive 
A blessing from above. 
I love to draw near my Father's throne; 
I love to entreat for Christ alone, 
And ask him to send a blessing down, 
- And fill my soul with love. 


T love, when the shadows are growing dim, 
T love to go and converse with Him 
Who fills my “ All in all.” 
T love to recline, with sweet repose, 
On Jesus’ bosom, who only kgows 
How to relieve and to soothe My woes, 
And answer when I call. 


I love, ’mid the cares and toils of life, 
When all around me is noise and strife, 
To lean upon his arm, 
I love to resign my all to him; 
I love to feel that he dwells within; 
I love to retreat beneath his wing, 
And feel Pm safe from harm. 


I love, ’mid the rain and driving sleet 

Of fierce temptations, I love to meet 
My blessed Savior’s face. 

I love to go and my strength renew, 

And ask assistance his will to do, 

And blessings of love so rich and new, 
And full supplies of grace. 


I love to retire when the sun goes down ; 
I love by faith to behold the crown 
Laid up for me above. 
I love, in the view of trials to come, 
T love to think of my heavenly home ; 
And thus, while I muse, my fears are gone— 
Are lost—in Jesus’ love! 


For the Independent. 
DIFFICULTIES OF A PIONEER. 





A Missionary of the American Sunday School 
Union in Indiana writes as follows : 

While passing through the vicinity of C—— 
I was informed that if I could visit the —— set- 
tlement, that I might starta Sunday school there. 
It was then about sunset, and the house of the 
gentleman to whom I was directed was about 
two miles off. I passed over a mile of the real 
corduroy road, when I found myself entering a 
thick wood of low bottom land. Seeing a light 
at a distance, I hitched my horse and made for 
it, hoping I had reached my destination ; but was 
informed that it was a mile distant. After get- 
ting the best direction I could, [ returned to my 
horse. I let him take his own course in picking 
the road. More than once I was brought up 
against the top of fallen trees, and had to get out 
and lift my buggy round. I began to despair 
finding my way through that night. To attempt to 
return would have been as hazardous as to go for- 
ward;—a halloo was only answered by its echo. 
While thus engaged, and conjuring how I could 
spend the night, I merged into a well beaten road, 
and, taking what I supposed to be the right di- 
rection, I went on for about half an hour, when 
not seeing any light, I concluded that I must be 
wrong. I then turned about, took the other di- 
rection, and after a while plunged into another 
thicket, passing over logs and stumps, till I came 
to the conclusion that I must put up for the night. 
Just then I espied a light glimmering through the 
trees. I fastened my horse and made for it. I 
was rejoiced to find it the house I was in pursuit 
of. We took a light and found my horse, and 
fixed for the night. Right glad were we both to 
find a good berth, and a hearty welcome. I merely 
mention this as a specimen of the toils those en- 
dure who undertake pioneer enterprizes in a new 
settlement. 

It took a deal of talking, and explanation, to 
persuade the people here to go into the Sabbath 
School work. But they consulted, and although 
very poor, raised $8 for books, to which I added 
$7 as a donation. The School numbers 35 schol- 
ars, and 7 teachers, and meets regularly in a 
small log-church right in the woods. 


For the Independent. 


THE FAITHFUL SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER. 





Mary M. was a young Christian. She had 
made a profession of religion, but from native 
timidity or remaining unbelief, shrunk gfrom the 
active duties of the Christian life. Jt is true she 
loved prayer, her bible, the house of God, and the 
society of Christians ; but believing that she need- 
ed rather to be fed than to feed others—to be her- 
self instructed than to teach—she tried to live and 
satisfy her conscience and keep alive her hope 
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_ SMOUGHTS AT THIRTY, 
es of the past, how ye come up before us! 


yur youth has departed, its first loves have fied; _ 
a Yaak Yash on, cnr, ln rere Doze ext Gea. 


pat 


Its snow has been trodden, the foot-prints sink deep, 

On its once level surface the chasms are steep. 

The idol we sought for,.on whom to bestow 

The wealth of our love, we have found not below. 

We are driven to cling to a heavenly love; 

The rest our hearts long for, we find is abeve— - 

If youth passes away, its follies are done, 

We've seen nought but vanity under the sun. 

We look back on our youth, yet mourn not its loss, 

Its pleasures if vanish’d,we take up the cross ; 

If time. of its first early fruits has bereft us, . 

We've some more matur’d, and richer, still left us. 

We have hopes for the future as glowingly bright 

As the rainbow-ting’d dreams of our first morning light: 

From Earth’s exhalations those rainbow tints shone, 

Now, our bow of promise surrounds the white throne * 
Exnest. 

* Rev. 4, 3, 


SELECTIONS. 
Man’s Chief Want. 


“We want Jesus as Divine, not as human ; 
least of all, do we want Him as the human, still 
out of humanity and above it, as held by many 
Unitarians. It is God that we want—to know 
‘Him, to be near Him, to have His feeling unbo- 
somed to us. As to the real human, we have 
enough of that. And,°as to the unreal, super- 
human human—that is, the human acted wholly 
by the Divine, so as to have no action of its own, 
save in pretence—what is it‘to us but mockery ! 
What can. we learn from it? True, we may 
draw from it the ideal of a beautiful and sinless 
life, and in‘ that there may be a aastain. Bower. 
Still, it isan ideal, presented or conceived only 
to be d ired of. For this beautifal life, being 
sinless, is really not human after all; and we 
cannot have it, unless our nature is overborne 
and acted wholly by God in the same manner 
which, ‘alas! is no onger possible, for we are 
deep in sin already. No! let us have the Divine, 
the Deific itselfi—the very feeling of God, God's 
own. beauty, truth, and love. en we shall 
have both the pure ideal of a life, and a raves 
flowing out frem God to ingenerate that life in 
us. God; God is’ what we want, not a man; 
God, revealed through man, that we may see His 
Heart, and hide our guilty nature’ in the bosom 
of His love; God, so identified with our race, as 
to signify the possible union and eternal identifi- 
cation of our nature with His.”—Bushnell. 


The Divinity of Christ proved from the For- 
mula of Baptism. 

“As a last evidence on this subject, and one 
that, in my view, winds up all debate, I add, the 
holy formula of baptism—* into the name of the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.’ That the 
Father is God is conceded; so, also, that the 
Spirit is God’) and then, between these terms on 
either hand, we have dropped in, ‘the Son’—a 
man, we are told, a mere human creature, who is 
oneof ourselves! This, too, in a solemn formula 
that is appointed for the consecration of a believ- 
ing soul toGod. I am well aware that one or 
two passages are cited to countenance this tf 
hah Chovenwctloa> but they are not parallel. 
If we read, for example, ‘to the general assembly 
and church of the first-born, and to God the judge 
of all, and to the spirits of just men made per- 
fect, and to Jesus the mediator of the new cove- 
nant,’—this is only a case of mixed rhetoric, pro- 
duced, in part, by the order of ideas. But, in this 
——— formula, we have nothing but a mere 
collocation of names, and one that suffers no dig- 
nified or endurable construction, unless each term 
is taken to import the real divinity of the subject. 
It appears evident to me, that our Unitarian 
brethren impose upon themselves, in the construc- 
tion they give to this formula, by collecting about 
the person of Christ associations that do not be- 
long to His proper humanity—associations which 
really belong to our view of His person, not 
to theirs. ere they to read—‘in the name of 
the Father, A. B. the carpenter, and the Holy 
Ghost,’ they would be sensible, I think, of some 
great violence done to the words by any con- 
struction which holds the strict humanity of 
Christ.”"—Bushnell. 


Darkness is not Depth. 

The following suggestive anecdote, which we 
do not remember having seen in print, has been 
told of Coleridge. In his schoolboy days, the 
poet once went to bathe with another lad in quite 
a shallow stream. His comrade, vexed at being 
able only to wade where he wanted to swim, 
and noticing at a short distance a spot thickly 
overshadowed by the foliage of a large tree, cried 
out, “Ah, there’s a deep place yonder, let’s go 
there!” “No,no,’ replied Coleridge, after glanc- 
ing first at the water and then at the tree, “it 
isn’t deep, it’s only dark !” 

Darkness is too often mistaken for depth. 
Many an infidel, whose shallow mind is overcast 
by the gloom of doubt, is considered “a very 
deep fellow,” by his unthinking acquaintances. 
Nota few writers have received undue credit for 
profound ideas, on account of an obscure style, 
More than one system of philosophical or of 
theological opinions is admired merely because 
it is incomprehensible : superficial observers are 
ignorantly tempted to plunge into it, because its 











while aiming only to secure her own salvation. 

Mary was not a growing Christian. She had | 
no higher enjoyment in religion thaf she felt in | 
the first weeks of her conversion. She had not | 
yet learned that the secret of happiness was use- | 
fulness. 

But Mayy was not always to be an idle Chris- 
tian. The superintendent of the Sabbath School, | 
in the hope of developing her talents as well as | 
her piety, came to her with the question put to 
the disobedient prophet, “What dost thou heye, 
Elijah and urged her to take a class then va- 
cant in the Sabbath School. In vain she plead 


be refused—she yielded, and when the Sabbath 
came she went tremblingly tothe class. Feeling 
her insufficiency she sought divine help in her 
work. 

From that day Mary felt as if she had some- 
thing to live for. Next Sabbath she was the first 
at the school, and when the lesson had been re- 
cited, and the books laid aside, you could see her 
lips quivering with emotion as she applied the 
subject of that morning’s lesson to the consciences 
of her scholars ; and their glistening eyes tuld that 
an electric*spark had touched their young hearts. 
In a few weeks it was whispered that one and | 
another of her class had found the Savior, and soon 
she had the satisfaction of believing that they had | 
all been truly converted. 

But Mary’s work was not yet done. Her 
scholars, though they felt how much they need- 
ed her instructions and counsels, unitedly urged 
her to take another class, hoping that she might 
lead them also to the Savior. She consented; 
and, having now learned to trust in the promise 
of a faithful God, she went,leaning upon that 
promise, and in a little while it was told that not 
one impenitent member remained ; all had sub- 
mitted their hearts to Christ. But there was still 
another class who were unaffected—and now in 
their turn her second class begged her to léave 
them and labor with this. She complied with 
their wishes, and similar results followed her in- 
structions. Ina few weeks they aleo were all 


rejoicing in hope. 

Mary’s work wasalmost done. Notlongafter 
she was laid upon a bed of sickness from which 
she never recovered. After her death a diary 
was found in which she had kept a faithful re- 
cord of her feelings, from her first entrance upon 
her duties as a teacher—and here the secret of 
her success was revealed. When she decided to 
become a teacher, she also resolved to pray daily 
for the conversion of each one of her scholars by 
name. When she went to her second class she 
resolved not only to pray for each one daily, but 
to agonize before God for them. And when she 
went to the third class, not daily prayer and deep 
earnestness and agony alone, but confident faith 








promises, set his seal to his own faithfulness and 
ot hers. And if any of our youthful Christian 
readers, who have been distrusting themselves, 
and fearing to undertake active labor in the 





her own incapacity and unfitness—he would not | 4 


also was her resolve. And the Lord, true to his | and 


surface, reflecting some huge and dismal erfor, 


| seems to be deep when it is only dark.—Watch- 


man and Reflector. 
Prayer Meetings. 


It is very important that a prayer meeting 
should not be wearisome. Such prayer meetings 
will be not merely uninviting, but repulsive ; and 
what is worse, in those who attend it may de- 
stroy the spirit of prayer, and induce a habit. of 
contented mockery ! 

A ptayer-meeting should be conducted with 
spirit. Adull and heavy mode of conducting a 
meeting will make it dull and heavy. Phe per- 
son conducting the meeting should be prepared. 
No time should be lost in turning over leaves. 

e of Scripture, short, and selected for 
int and impressiveness, should be read; and 


ew verses, selected in like manner, should be 
—_ Any remarks should be pertinent and 
brief. On this point every one should examine 


himself carefully and unsparingly ; for we |do 
not tell to each other our faults; and we shall 
not, without pains-taking and impartiality, sus- 
pect our ‘own faults. A prayer meeting shonld 
be confined carefully within its limited time. | It 
is far better that people leave a meeting, remark- 
ing that it has broken up too soon, than that it has 
been held too long. In case different members of 
a aptne conduct it in turns, the member shonid 
be named at the preceding meeting, that he may 
be present and prepared. Variety may thus’ be 


| given. These are smal] matters ; but small things 


do not always produce small consequences. 


What is a Revival of Religion ? 

It is a time when, in answer to the prayers of 
Christians, the — of God is poured out, upon 
neighborhoods, churches, or families; awakening 
the careless, reviving the hearts of believers, turn- 
ing many from the error of their ways, to serve the 
living God, It isa time when the word of God 
is rendered quick and and powerful, by the ac- 
companying power of the Holy Ghost, and when 
almighty grace triumphs over the prejudices, the 
blindwend the wickedness of man. We read of 
many instances of this kind in the holy Scrip- 
tures; surely there was adivine power accompa- 
nying the-preaching of the word on the day of 
Pentecost, atid also on the day when Peter preach- 
ed at the beautiful gate of the temple ; when Paul 
was converted, and when through his instramen- 
tality “many were added unto the church of 
such as should be saved.” | think no believer in 
divine revelation can doubt of the reality of these 
things. Why then is it not necessary now ? Are 
pot men’s hearts the same in the sight of God * 
Are there not multitudes perishing in their sins? 
And will they not sleep on, if some almighty 
power does not arrest them ? 





“Let Chtians then awake—let them not be 
influen by the opposition of the world, 
but having examined the subject, being convinced 


of its reality, its blessedness, and their duties, let 
them re Bere rb Penny 
but spirit mighty to ing down o 

the ae of sin aad Satan, ad ‘ethe build- 
ing up of the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 





cause of their Savior, will imitate the example of 


> ‘Phe Beginnings of Revivals, 


that men do not begin the work, but that it is be- | 
gun upon them, and they are overcome by it, In 


others, we may trace the kindling flame toa sin- 


5d need or two, and be inclined to attribute the 


inning to this or that man’s efforts and pray. 
ers; but the remembrance of the truth, and the 


testimony of. the individuals concerned, will still 


lead us to give God the glory. [t is His merc 
that revives his work. mi. A 
Some years ago, two brethren of the same church 


how do you feel on the subject of religion” The 
earnestness and solemnity, of his manner affect- 
ed him. He paused a moment, and said he was 
ashamed of himself, and desired to repent. Mr, 
R. said, “I have made up my mind to labor for 
Christ; I will give my time to the work, if it 
make me poor as Lazarus,” Tears stood in his 
eyes. They pledged themselves to each other, 
and commenced in solemn earnest. Soon that 
church was blessed with a glorious work of 
grace.—Vt. Chronicle. 


CLOUD OR SUN, 





This beautiful hymn, by the late Mrs. Sarah 
Flower Adams, was sung at her graye, August 
21, 1848, by a few of her most intimate friends. 


He sendeth sun, he sendeth shower, 
Alike they're needful to the flower ; 
And joys and tears alike are sent 
To give the soul fit nourishment. 
As comes to me or cloud or sun, 
Father! thy will, not mine, be done. 


Can loving children e’er reprove 

With murmurs whom they trust and love ¢ 
Creator, | would ever be 

A trusting, loving child to thee ; 

As comes to me or cloud or sun, 

Father! thy will, not mine, be done. 


Oh, ne'er will I at life repine,— 
Enough that thou hast made it mine. 
Where falls the shadow cold of death, 
I yet will sing with parting breath— 
As comes to me or shade or sun, 
Father! thy will, not mine, be done. 





Mr, Beecher and Théaters. 


To those who are fond of inferring from Mr. Beech- 
er’s remarks at Boston, that he approves of Theaters, 
we recommend the following passage from his Lec- 
tures to Young Men.—Herald of the Prairies. 


“It is said, if Christians would take Theaters 
in hand, instead of abandoning them to loose 
men, they might become the handmaids of re- 
ligion. The Church has had an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the Theater for 1800 years. If, 
after so long and thorough an acquaintance, the 
Church stands the mortal enemy of Theaters, the 
testimony is conclusive. It is the evidence of 
generations speaking by the most sober, thinking, 
and honest men. Let not this vagabond prosti- 
tute pollute any longer the precincts of the 
Church with impudent proposals of alliance. 
When the Church needs it, it will not look for it 
in the kennel. Ah! what a blissful scene would 
that be—the Church and the Theater imparadised 
in each other's arms! What a sweet conjunc- 
tion would be made, could we build our churches 
so as to preach in them in the morning, and play 
in them by night! And how melting would it 
be, beyond the love of David and Jonathan, to 
see minister and actor in loving embrace; one 
slaying Satan by direct thursts of plain preach- 
ing, the other sucking his very life out by the 
enchantment of the drama! I suggest a single 
improvement: that the vestry be enlarged to a 
ring for a circus, when not wanted for prayer 
meetings! The Sabbath School room be furnish- 
ed with card-tables, and useful texts of Seripture 
might be printed on the cards, for the pious med- 
itations ot gamblers during the intervals of play 
and worship !” 





Appalling Condition of Ireland. 





the eves state of circumstances, the means and 
app 


The melancholy description given below is 
taken from the Cork Examiner, a Roman Catho- 
lic paper, of Feb. 2. There are other accounts 
and detailed cases in that and other papers, which 
fully confirm the picture here drawn. This state 
of things, continuing so long and without the be- 
ginning or prospect of relief, is truly the opprobri- 
um of modern civilization, both Protestant and 
Catholic. If Protestants attempt to lay the blame 
wholly at the door of the Romish hierarchy, our 
Master and Judge will ask why are these mil- 
lions within the reach and under the government 
of a Protestant nation, still left under that influ- 
ence which keeps them thus ? 


THE PROGRESS OF RUIN. 

* We are compelled to harp on this one eternal 
string. There is no debateable topic but Irish 
misery, no subject for legislative wisdom but 
the poor law, nothing so universal and palpable 
over the land as Irish ruin. Let us take one 
county as a sample; as Sterne took his single 
captive, making the individual illustration sink 
with more force into the depths of the human 
heart. The county Clare is described as exhib- 
iting thousands of acres without any sign of till- 
age for the ensuing season; vast tracts of land 
only presenting to the eye the most desolate as- 
pect Huong the total abandonment of the soil. 
As a significant example of the ruin which has 
seized on the owners of land, the Limerick Exam- 
ier tells us that ‘twenty Clare proprietors are 
about to sell out their estates and fh a home in 
another clime; some of them having already 
broken up their establishments, dismissed their 
households, and left the country.’ A correspond- 
ent of the same journal describes the condition 
of the Catholic clergy in Clare, as so deplorable 
that their revenues are not able to afford the 
common necessaries of life 

“*The priests themselves must emigrate from 
this unfortunate country. Already, and alas! 
too soon, have two highly intelligent and truly 
pious Catholic clergy in this county come to the 
determination of quitting our irish shores and 
joining the American mission. This is truly 
painful, and must fill the bosom of the sincere 
Catholic with feelings of the deepest sorrow. 
The several Catholic congregations in this coun- 
ty are reduced from famine and emigration to a 
mere handful of struggling survivors. You may 
travel over many a tla of country now without 
meeting a Christian’s abode. The district of 
Burren, between Lisdoonvarna and New Quay is 
a complete wilderness, and the once fine country 
between Feacle and Gort is al] but abandoned 

“ This description may be generally applicable 
to the whole of the West and South of Ireland— 
in fact, every part of the island is fast approxi- 
mating the gulf of wholesale destruction ; and 
what can stay it? There is no human means of 
arresting the desolation, but by the prompt, vig- 
orous, and comprehensive action of government 
and legislation, which government and legidation 
are really omnipotent, when effectually worked. 
If a threatened loss of English dominion in In- 
dia rose before the eyes of England, would there 
bea cry of economy and fiscal cheese-pairings, in- 
stead of wielding the resources of the empire, and 
bringing the might of the nation to bear upon 
the impending calamity? Hundreds of millions 
have been squandered in foolish or criminal wars 
with other nations, who were not allowed to 
manage their own affairs without British coun- 
sels and cannon interfering. Ireland is going to 

erdition under the nose of the empire. A sweep- 
ing destruction waves its black wing over the 
land. Above the earth, the people perish, as the 
vegetable life beneath it perished also; and yet 
in this dilemma, government abandoned its fune- 
tions, and legislation slept. They flung the 
island on its own resources, when those resources 
were least available. They made a poor law,and 
called it salvation. On the ruin of the popula- 
tion they heaped that of the landlords, and when 
the inhabitants of the whole land had commenced 


and cared for. What 


The authority whichawas omnipotent for i!!, mus' 
also be omnipotent for good. The destructive | 
course cannot be further carried out. The move- 
ment must be retrograde. To be right now must | 
arise from necessity, and justice to Ireland must | 
spring from the universal destruction of all things. 

As long as the English government is our govern- 
ment, and English legislation shall continue to 
supersede that of Jreland, let us not be told of 
the tyrant’s plea of leaving us to perish amid the 
ruins of our own land, when that gore 
and legislation have brought us to this pitch o 

human “When Ser ae have been 
mismanaged s0 wofully by their administering, 
they are not to shuffle off their responstbilities, 
Do not mock us with the name of a union, whilst 
you afe acting in reality the shark and his prey. 
As we have been handed over, bound hand and 
foot, to the mercies of England, and as England 
chooses, because she has the power, to continue 
to rule the destinies of Ireland, then from FEng- 
land can alone come, as long as Providence allows 





ces of again raising this prostrate coun- 





try, and undoing the ruin he has 





rought about.” 


met in the street. One said to the other, “L— +o 
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al College of Phy. 
g¢ of Surgeons, 
and concise idea of the natury 
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for family use ever published 


completed in twelve weekly numb. 
. vol, of about 1000 pagos. ™ 
iy. Gentlemen of respectability. and good addres, 
id as canvassers for the above work in every toy, 
and village in the United States. Address (pesi-fas 
GATES, STEDMAN, & Co., 
15-3t 116 Nassau st., New York 


Macaulay's England.—Cheap Edition, 


ITH an, elegant engraved portrait of the Aathor 
Eaeh number to contain a volume—25 cents pe 
number. This edition will be printed uniformly 5 
‘* Alison’s Europe.” 
Any person, remitting One Dollar, will receive by re. 
turn mail 5 nos. Address (postpaid) : 
‘M. PATTON, 
15-3t 


156 Nassau st , New \ ork 

Leavitt's Common School Readers. 
OHN P. JEWETT & CO., 22 Cornhill, Boston, pub- 
lishers of Stendard School Books, publish the follow. 








ing series of reading books: 

LEAVITT'S FIRST BOOK. Cloth, gilt title. 18mo 
72 elegantly embellished. Per dozen, $1; «in. 
aes : 

LEA S SECOND READER, or Easy Lesson: 
Embossed backs, eloth sides. 18mo. 25 


180 pages 


cents single ; $2.25 per dozen. 
LEA ine THIRD READE®. 12mo. 240 pages 
Embossed back, cloth sides. Single, 42 cents; $5.7) 


re dozen. 

LEAVITT’S FOURTH READER. 12mo. 312 pages 
Embossed back, cloth sides. Single, 50 cents ; per 
dozen, $4.50. 

__ Jn the preparation of these books, the author has made 

it his ne object and constant care to select such le: 

sons for’ ng as will be read with interest and plea 
sure, and such as will naturally lead to an easy and live!; 
style of reading. Excluding everything that wil! giv: 

just occasion of offence, and everything that might i: 

jure the mind @f youth, he bas sought such picoes as 

seemed best adapted to the object in view—such ay coy 

Versational narratives, dialogues, argumentative anid | 

morous pieces, and the like; leaving history and the 

sciences to be taught in appropriate treatises, and elegant 
literary extracts to be peraned by those who have alrca 
learned to read with taste and skill. 

From Hon. Wu.tiam B. Catnoun, Secretary of Sta 

Massachasetts: Y 
*‘] cannot but regard them as better adapted to the 

purpose intended, in the cause of school education, than 

any series with which Tam acquainted. There is grea 
simplicity in the style of most of the lessons selected, audi 
they are equally distinguished by purity. They are 
adapted to the capacities of children, as they advance in 
the progress of instruction, and are full of interest and 
vivacity. The preliminary essays are ofa practical kind 
— ees oven : 
rom Mr. N. B, Ciarx, Princip , - 

School, Newark, N. J. pal of the West Ward 
“The Book Committee were so well pleased with the 

work, that they have seen fit to adupr i as a reading se 

ries in the public schools of the city, ‘The type and pap 
are excellent; but these are not their highest recom 
dations ; the reading matter is just what we want 
speak from the proof of having used them. My cla 
asing them are delighted with them, but uot more tu, 
myself."” 

From Jacos Barcueiprr, Esq., Preceptor of 

Academy : 

“The beautiful style of their mechanical execu 
their cheapness, and, above all, the judicious instruct 

for the teacher andthe pupil, with the admirable ras. 

displayed in the seleetions for reading, render these book 

the best that have come under my notice, for the 

mate purpose of reading books--the instruction of cuild 

ren in the art of reading.” 

Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Boston 

For sale at THIS OFFICE 





New Educational Works, 


WHITLOCR’S GEOMETRY .—Elements of Geome 
try, Theoretical and Practical ; containing a full Ex 
planation of the Construction and Use of Tables, and 
a new system of Surveying. By Kev. G. C. Whit 
lock, M.A., Professor of Mathematical and Experi 
mental Science in the Genesee Wesleyan Seminary 


character. The author bas endeavored to make it pro 
ressive both in theory and example. He remarks, ** | 
boys are to learn that which they will practice wh: 


which, as mathematicians, they will seldom vee.” Th 
advantages presented in this work are 

A better connected and more progressive method 
geometrizing, calculated to enable the student to g 
alone. 

A fuller, more varied, and available practice, by th 
introduction of more than four hundred exercises, arith 
metical, demonstrative, and algebraical, so chosen as t 





greatly to aid in the acquisition of the theory 

The bringing together of such a body of geometrica! 
knowledge, theoretical and practical, as every individual 
on entering into active life demands. 

A system of surveying which saves two-thirds of the 
labor required by the ordinary process. 

This work is well spoken of universally, and is already 
in use in some Of the best institutions in this country 
It is recommended by Professor Pierce, of Cambrid 
Prof. Smith, of Middletown ; Prof. Dodd, of Lexingtoi 
and many other eminent mathematicians : 
ELEMENTS OF METEOROLOGY, with Questio: 

for Examination, designed for the use of Schools and 


Academies, By Jobn Brocklesby, A.M., Professor 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy im Trivity Col 
lege, Hartford. Illustrated with Engravings, ~ 
This work was examined in part, in maunscript, by 
Prefessor D. Olmsted, Professor Benj SiDiman, Rev. ‘I 


H. Gallaudet, Dr. J. L. Comstock, and others, who ex 


pressed the most favorable opinion of it. Since being 
published, it has received the highest recommendatious 
from the press. Professor Elias Loomis, of Princeton 


College, well known for his scientific attainments, say« 
“| have examined the plan of Prof. Brocklesby’s F) 
ments of Meteorology, and have road portions of th: 
book with considerable care, and | consider it a work of 

great merit. Meteorology is a eubject of common int 

est, with which every educated man should be familiar 
and as no other systematic treatise on the same subject 
has appeared in the country, as far as | am aware, | thi 
this book cannot fail to come into general ase. 11 wou! 

be difficult to compress a greater amount of valuable i 

formation within the same compass. 

ELIAS LOOMIS, Professor of Nat. Phil 
' in Princeton College, New Jersey.” 

The following notice is from the American Journal o/ 
Science and Art : 

“This work is designed by its author to introduce the 
study of Meteorology as a brauch of common edueativ 
in schools and academies, To this end the style is pla 
and direct, as devoid of technicalities as posible, aud t! 
theoretical views are presented ina simple manner. The 
several heads are treated of in a lucid and interesting 
style, well calenlated to arrest the interest aud attentive 
of thé minds of pupils.” 

OLNEY’S OUTLINE MAPS.—A Series of Outline 
Maps, intended to precede the use of the Geogra 
and Atlas. By J. Olney, A.M. 

These Maps consist_of the World, North Ameri 
South America, the United States, Europe, Asia, a 
Africa. * All the most important natural features of 
World are exhibited upon them, together with the 1 
cipal Cities and Countries. The extent of the va 
Countries, together with the Govermment and | 
are also indicated. They are beautifully engraved and 
colore€, and the labor of both Pupils and Teachers i 
much abridged by the use of them, as every object 
distinct and easy to notice. Each Map can be suspended 
from the wall, and the set is vontained in a neat portfoli 

rhis series of Maps has been extensively adopted in 
various mee of the country, with the cordial approba 
tion of the teachers who have examined them 

An elementary book of Exercise: accon 
pos. and the price of the whole i- very low—not 


panies t 


ceeding $6, 
OLNEY’S GEOGRAPIIY AND ATLAS.—The: 
Revised Edition of this work, so universally know: 


used,will compare favorably with any other work 

kind, and wil be found fully to sustain its reputas 

The Atlas contains large Maps of the World, Nori! 
America, South America, Europe, Avia, Africa, ove 








rtion of the United States and Territories ; a Map 
the World as known to the Ancients, together with 1) 
Religion, Government, and State of Society; also, Tab 
showing the extent and population of all parts of t! 
World, and a great variety of interesting statistics. |: 
probably the largestand most complete School Atlas « 
published. The Text-Book is well known as most ady 
ably arranged and adapted for teaching, leading the pu; 
by progressive steps into a complete knowledgy of ( 
graphy. ‘The information it affords is derived from 


most recent authorities, 

{rg These Books are all made in neat and say 
style, and arefarnished at low prices. They may be had 
of booksellers generally. 

PRATT, WOODFORD, & C\ 
Publishers, New \ ort 
Marsh’s Discourse on the Extent and Evils of 
the Sunday Liquor-Traffie in Cities. 


Published and for Sale at 149 Nassau st., New 
at $5.00 a hundred 
Says the Rie Barner: 
“Mr. Marsu is one of the ablest and 1 


Yor) 


advocates of the Temperance cause in the United States 
and everything eOming from him on that subject bo 
ways worthy of the highest consideration. 1 1s searc: |) 
necessary to add that we have read his discourse wit! 


deep interest. We wish it were in the bands of every 
man in the, countr. . We believe that great good would 
be accomplished if the friends Temperance woul i procur 
copies of it from the American ‘Temperance Union { 
gratuitous distribution. [ts tone is caim, dignified, and 
courteous ; but earnest, eloquent, aud eonvineing.” 
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(. B. Hatch, 97 William Street, 


OLICITS attention to his present stock of goods 
SC ENTLEME! VSPFURNISHING LINE, adapt 





devouring one another, they said we are all fed | 
power is to unereate this | 
ruin and arrest this destruction, but the power of | and Shaker Flannel do.; Plain and Heavy Kibbed Sih 


that government which wi it 2 | do., of English and American manufacture ; Heavy Cot 
§ illed. and, effected i , | ton do., made expressly for winter wear 


ply his customers, both at w 
vorable terns as any other house in the city 


eee pighes Brothers, at the late Fair of the 2 
ee Charitable Mechanical mes ay dong “4 
= a premium si the Franklin ate, H 


ed to the present and approaching season, embracing ® 
full assortment of the Jatest and richest styles of plain 
and fancy Cravats, Searfs, and Stocks ; English and! 

mestic Merino Under-Vests and Drawers; Shaker Knit 


GLOVES. 

French and English Buck, Vienna Fur, Cassimer* 
heavy ribbed and fleecy-lined Silk, fine Lisle Three 
lined with leather; black, white, and colored Kid 
best manufacture. 

Merino, Cotton, and Woolen Hosiery; Linen ars 
and Shirts of all styles and qualities: Saspenders, Lire 
ing-Robes, Shoulder-Braces, Oiled Silks, &e 

aving ordered the most of his goods direetly from the 
manofacturers in this sod in Europe, be can sul 
lesale aud retail, on as is 


Merchanis from the eountry are invited to call and 


examine his assortment before making their purchases 
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New York, March 1, 1849. 





Diamond Pointed Gold Pens and Gold and Sil- 
ver Pencil Cases. 


ARD & BROTHERS, manufacturers of DIAMON)) 
POINTED GOLD PENS AND GOLD AND SI 
VER PENCIL CASES, 
101 William street, N. ¥,.and 1 Court street, Boston. 





um ever awarded for Gold Pens ¥84 
£ Maes 


she 6 » ee ERK 


One leading feature of this Geometry is its practical 





men, why should tyros be so long restricted to processes 


be serviceable rather than amusing, and so arranged as 
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